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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


FROM our point of view, which is that of people desiring to see good 

towns set in an unspoiled countryside, events are still marching 
doggedly in the wrong direction. Still the suburbs sprawl, still the fields 
are being cut up by patches and ribbons of building, and still in the centres 
of great towns new tenements are going up in which our people are 
warehoused—-sanitarily and sometimes quite exsthetically, but warehoused. 
Still the numbers and lengths of daily journeys by buses, tubes and trains 
steadily grow. Nobody likes the process. Towns new to the dilemma 
between excessive travelling and the debasement of housing density 
standards always fight against the expedient of flats to the last, but in 
the end they give way, because the immediate horror of the slums is 
even greater. In central London the very elements of decent housing 
have been so long forgotten that the frightful standard of 40 or 50 dwellings 
to the acre terrifies nobody. And so, with the utmost complacency, with 
all the support of the State and the municipalities, and at enormous 
cost in money, this wicked walling-in of humanity goes on. Why? Not 
because local housing authorities consist of depraved and sinister beings. 
On the contrary, they are doing what they conceive to be their best in 
the most difficult circumstances. The real reason is that a large proportion 
of people are not trained to see a town as a whole ; they think in terms of 
the plot, or at most the street. On the other hand, the few people, 
economists or sociologists or whatever they are, who can see a town as a 
whole, are still mostly obsessed with the delusion that there is a “natural” 
law of growth of towns that is beyond social control. 


Here in a nutshell is the difficulty, and the fascinating interest, of the 
campaign for decentralisation in which the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association is engaged. Ordinary people hate many of the 
effects upon themselves of the wrong growth of towns, but lack the 
perspective to generalise them into opposition to the centralising tendency. 
Education to correct that lack of perspective is needed, but will take many 
educators along time. More decisive and quicker results may be expected 
from the undermining of the complacency of official opinion as to the 
validity of the forces governing the size of towns, and the location of 
industry, now generally agreed to be the most important factor in deter- 
mining the size of towns. And this disillusionment is going on apace 
to-day in many quarters ; not least in the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL EVIDENCE 


The purpose of the Royal Commission is to examine and report on 
what the Chairman, at the opening session on October §th, referred to as 
“The greatest of all the problems of modern civilisation ”—the vast 
agglomeration of population into our great towns. Sir Montague Barlow 
went on to say that issues of immense national importance are involved :— 


For instance, issues of health: Are the health conditions of the 
population in the towns, apart from the slums, below the standard 
for the community as a whole, and if they are, are they capable of 
being improved ? Issues of industry: for instance, what are the 
causes which influence industry, when new factories are opened, to 
choose so often a location in or on the fringe of great towns ? Issues 
of transport : for instance, is it reasonable that so many urban workers 
should have to spend an hour a day or more in travelling to and from 





IN MY 
OPINION 





Depopulation is historically 
associated with an influx from 
the countryside into large and 
crowded urban centres. 


—George Malcolm Thomson. 


They pulled down all the houses 
where the children used to 
crowd, 

And built expensive blocks of 
flats where children weren't 
allowed, 

And if father got a job there 
wasn't anywhere to dwell, 

And everybody wondered why 
the population fell ! 


—Mr. A. P. Herbert, M.P. 


London is, militarily, the 
weakest place on earth. It is 
the Achilles heel of Britain, and 
of the British Empire, — the 
most vulnerable. 


In the London area are 
9,500,000 persons ; docks, sup- 
ply and transport for 18,000,000 
people ; the principal power 
stations, food stores, gas plants, 
waterworks, factories, railway 
stations of E ngland. In London 
are quartered the industrial, 
commercial and political execu- 
tives that control the destinies 
of a quarter of the world. What 
an objective London offers to 
fleets of bombing planes ! 


Common sense insists that 
London should be largely dis- 
persed decentralised. It can be. 
So can all our big towns. To 
day there is no reason why- 
industries should be concentrated 
—why economic life in any 
respect should be concentrated— 
in particular places. Cheap 
power and transport and instant 
telephonic communication can 
be made available anywhere in 
our little country. 


There is no reason why com- 
munal life should mot be 
established in any suitable place 
we choose. 


Decentralisation is the first 
line of defence. 


—-Mr. George Hicks, M.P. 








their work, in overcrowded buses and trains, 
and is that congestion likely to get worse ? 
These are all large issues, and there are many 
others. 


The first two session of the Commission were 
occupied with the evidence of the Ministry of Health 
and of the Department of Health for Scotland, and 
the next two sessions with that of the Board of Trade. 
Whatever may be thought of the point of view ex- 
pressed in these Departmental statements, it can 
be agreed that they do for the first time bring the 
subjects of national planning, decentralisation, and 
the guidance of industrial location into the field of 
official discussion, that they are very able if cautious 
docume nts and that they have added notably to the 
flood of figures in which students of these subjects 
have to swim or sink. The task of administrators 
is to find a way of adjusting the claims of the in- 
numerable forces that impinge upon them; it is 
rarely that they take part in generating a new social 
force to add to their perplexities. Bearing this in 
mind, the evidence of the two Health Ministries 
cannot fairly be said to be disappointingly reactionary. 
On the contrary, it does show that the necessity 
of State action to limit the size of the greater towns 
is now taking possession of so many influential 
minds that methods of such action are being dis- 
cussed. The Ministry of Health were right in 
saying that action on that scale cannot be left to the 
local authorities, and that it involves a national 
plan and a central authority. They foresaw 
difficulties in such a proposal, but they stated that 
it was “‘ not impossible as a piece of administrative 
machinery.” Whether it is politically possible or 
not they could hardly be expected to say. That must 
depend entirely on the extent to which the appalling 
consequences of a continuance of the present drift 
are realised. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 


The Board of Trade submitted a really admirable 
survey of the regional distribution of industry, which 
puts out of date most of the existing writings on the 
facts of the subject. At the outset they make a 
distinction that will in the end come to be the key 
point of the whole controversy. It is the distinction 
between the economic advantages of a particular 
arrangement of the country’s population and the 
social advantages. Substituting the word “ dis- 
advantages,” the same distinction exists. The Board 
of Trade follow the conventional economists in 
detecting a subtle beauty and harmony in the process 
of past localisation. Even the birth of a great 
entrepreneur in Oxford takes on, under this treatment, 
something of the majesty of divine law. But only 
after it has happened. And for this piety the Board 
of Trade draw a scornful and unexpectedly impatient 
leading article from The Times. Perhaps we need 
not spend time stamping on the embers of a dying 
faith. The simplest generalisation of all in the 
science of industrial location is surely that under 
present conditions the more “ mobile” industries 
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tend to gravitate towards the largest markets. “The 
cumulative effect of this tendency is to concentrate 
more and more the “ markets ” to which such indus- 
tries will gravitate. “‘ Markets” in this sense are 
just masses of human beings. How in the end is it 
possible to regard their reaction to the social dis- 
advantages so created as non-economic? Actually 
the State is already spending vast sums in housing 
subsidies and so on, in overcoming in great towns 
social disadvantages that are so acute as to be in 
practice economic disadvantages also. And the 
already existing policy of encouraging industry, 
by State expenditure in money and moral eloquence, 
to go to the Special Areas, whether right or wrong, 
may be called (as we call it) Blindfold Planning, but 
it cannot be called trusting the laws of economics or 
the instincts of entrepreneurs. Apart from this 
slight academic bias, the Board of Trade’s Memor- 
andum is a document which will be of great value 
to the first members of the National Industrial Siting 
Board when it is created. 


THE PLANNING OF LONDON 


During the Town Planning Institute’s Autumn 
Meeting in London, a session on November Ist 
was devoted to expositions of the present London 
Planning position by the City Engineer (Mr. Finch) 
for the City of London, and by the Chairman of 
the Town Planning Committee of the L.C.C. 
(Mr. H. Berry) for the County of London. The 
national and London press entirely missed a most 
lively and important discussion that arose on the 
Planning Schemes for the Country. After several 
planners had made the amiable comments on detail 
usual on such occasions, Professor Abercrombie 
created a new precedent by telling publicly the 
truth about London planning—but unfortunately 
by that time the pressmen had gone home to tea in 
despair of anything reportable being said. 

Professor Abercrombie pointed out that in two 
long official statements nothing had been said that 
touched the real planning of London. The City 
or the County could not be dealt with alone. Little 
had been said about transport and nothing about the 
broad movements of population and industry. The 
whole of the statements dealt with details of planning 
regulations. He thought the Government should 
act decisively and appoint a planning commission 
for the whole of Greater London. The City would 
whine, the County would growl, and the Boroughs 
would snarl, but if the Government were firm they 
would all knuckle under to the rightness and 
necessity of the scheme. Mr. Berry made a masterly 
debating reply, the net effect of which was that the 
L.C.C. would not only growl but bite if the Govern- 
ment dared to threaten a super-authority for 
planning London. Better evidence than this day’s 
proceedings of the hopeless plight of London it would 
not be possible to produce. Devoted work in 
detail is consolidating congestion and confounding 
confusion for want of a wide perspective and 
imaginative foresight. 
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THE LONDON TRANSPORT REPORT 


The Annual Report of the London Transport 
Board is always a model of printing and a mine of 
information. Its covers this year blush a brilliant 
cerise in view of the facts and figures they enclose. 
The special subject dealt with on this occasion is the 
industrial development of Greater London. The 
Board explodes the idea that the so-called outward 
movement of industry eases the transport problem. 
Generally speaking the workers live a little further 
out than the new factory estates, so they provide a 
traffic peak for a short distance on the tubes and 
buses, which accentuates the peak of the people 
travelling right into the centre. There is only a 
small traffic in the opposite direction due to people 
living centrally and working in the outer zones. The 
Board now carries over 250,000,000 passengers 
annually at workmen’s fares, and over 4,000,000,000 
passengers altogether ; figures, in terms of human 
time and weariness, that must make the angels weep. 
There is chronic overcrowding and strap-hanging 
on many routes at the peak hours. Says the Board : 
“* The special problem of accommodating workmen’s 
traffic appears well-nigh insoluble.” Yet in another 
paragraph the Board thinks that “ by a proper 
zoning of housing and industry so as to secure a 
balanced inward and outward movement of passengers 
much can be done to mitigate the traffic problem.” 
This seems to mean that if everybody who lives 
inside works outside and everybody who works 
inside lives outside, Transport’s ideal London would 
be achieved. It is an alarming idea. Once it was 
thought an error of judgment to put the cart before 
the horse. The horse having vanished, the modern 
equivalent is to put the cart before the people 
carted. We are sorry to find implicit in some of the 
phrases in the Board’s Report the fallacy that a 
town should be planned for the convenience of its 
transport system. Obviously the Board’s study 
of the question is not entirely objective ; its financial 
exigencies are a little in conflict, in the short run, 
with its desire for the maximum convenience of 
Londoners. It does its work well, and its failure is 
a consequence of the absurdity of London. When 
London is planned, it will be planned to reduce 
daily travel, not by ingenious devices to make more 
daily travel possible. d 


== 
THE MINISTRY’S REPORT: HOUSING 


PROGRESS 

We are compelled in this Journal to pay much 
attention to the absence of National Planning and of 
a policy needed to save towns and country from the 
evil effects of the present broad trends of develop- 
ment. We feel that until the public conscience 
is roused and action stimulated in this great matter 
much good work in detail is being drowned in the 
flood of what is destructive of family and community 
life and of the beauty of our country and our towns. 
But it is important to remember that under the 
Town and Country Planning and Housing Acts an 
immense amount of constructive work is going on. 
Our own enthusiasm for slum clearance and relief 


of overcrowding is to some extent poisoned by the 
deplorable necessity, as things are, of building in 
some towns flats, which are likely to remain for a 
century, to deal with an immediate and urgent 
need—a tragic culmination of the housing movement 
that began with such noble standards in 1919. But 
even in 1936-37 over 60,000 ordinary houses were 
approved by the Ministry under housing schemes, 
as against 5,468 tenement flats. The average cost 
of ordinary non-parlour houses in March, 1937, was 
£342, and of dwellings in higher buildings (number 
of rooms not stated) £501. The Ministry of Health’s 
Report for 1936-37 (Housing and Town Planning 
Extracts) gives a very concise and useful summary 
of the progress made with slum clearance and other 
aspects of housing. It is interesting to note that 
subsidies under the 1936 Act for Slum Clearance now 
amount to £1,400,000 annually. 


TOWN AND COUNTLY PLANNING 
PROGRESS 

The section devoted to Planning is even more 
interesting. Schemes for 22,356,000 acres are 
at various stages, though schemes for only 195,188 
acres have reached the final stage. Oncea resolution 
is passed the land is under planning control to some 
extent. The most interesting thing in the Report is 
the section dealing with Rural Planning. The 
possibility of the complete reservation of a “ rural 
stretch ” (the term seems a useful one)—that is a 
total and permanent prohibition of building on 
rural areas of special beauty—is discussed. The 
method of full compensation is usually impracticable. 
But there are other ways. One is the restriction of 
density to one house to, say, 50 acres, which in 
extreme cases might be considered reasonable 
without compensation. This, however, is a dangerous 
method if the density is as much as one house to 
2 acres, or even § acres, because it may lead to a 
“* pepper-pot ” development. 

“Temporary” restriction pending a General 
Development Order is being fairly generally used 
for an outer ring surrounding existing villages, but 
is not so applicable to completely rural areas. The 
Minister suggests that it would often be a sound 
objection to a proposed isolated building that it 
would injure amenity, whereas too frequently 
reliance is unsuccessfully placed on objection to 
cesspool drainage. The creation of an “ agricultural 
zone” without paying compensation is only en- 
couraged when land has a high agricultural value and 
a low building value. Many other questions relating 
to the preservation of open spaces, and of historic 
buildings, the regulation of external appearance of 
buildings, restriction of ribbon development, and 
other aspects of planning, are dealt with in a helpful 
and practical way in the Report. Under able 
administration a very fine machine and a fine 
personnel is coming into being all over the 
country for dealing with Town and County Planning. 
The Planners have to develop a new technique, and 
too often work in an atmosphere of public indifference 
and sectional hostility. Keen public interest and 
support is needed if planning is to make rapid progress. 








LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
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“The Government Cannot Evade Responsibility ...” 
SIR GEORGE GILLETT’S FEARLESS REPORT 


‘* Laisser-Faire ” 


“ The Government cannot, in my view . 


Must be Abandoned 


. evade all responsibility for the location of industry. 


. it seems 


clear that social and strategic as well as purely economical causes will drive the Government of this country also to 
abandon the laisser-faire attitude which was the prevailing doctrine up to a recert date.’’—S1R GEORGE M. GILLETT. 


“ The all important problem of the location cf industry . 


Areas . .’’—SrrR GEORGE M. GILLETT. 


. . lies very near the root of the problem of the Special 


Sir George M. Gillett proves himself a worthy successor to Sir Malcom Stewart as Commissioner 
for the Special Areas in England and Wales in his report for the year ended September 30, 1937, 
and published by H.M. Stationery Office, Passages of special importance to the planning movement 


are reprinted below 


IR MALCOLM STEWART constantly drew 

attention in his published Reports to the all- 
important question of the location of industry and to 
the need for considering the social as well as the 
economic effects of the transference of industries 
from one part of the country to another. This 
is a question which lies very near the root of the 
problem of the Special Areas. The Government 
cannot, in my view, especially since the introduction 
of tariffs and quotas, evade all responsibility for the 
location of industry. In many foreign countries 
governments are assuming growing control of 
industrial location and it seems clear that social 
and strategic as well as purely economic causes 
will drive the Government of this country also to 
abandon the Jaisser-faire attitude which was the 
prevailing doctrine up to a recent date. During the 
last twelve months there have been two events 
which show the growing realisation of the importance 
of this subject. 

One of these events was the appointment early in 
July of a Royal Commission under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Montague Barlow, Bart., with the following 
terms of reference :-— 


To enquire into the causes which have influenced 
the present geographical distribution of the industrial 
population of Great Britain and the probable 
direction of any change in that distribution in the 
future; to consider what social, economic or 
strategical disadvantages arise from the concentra- 
tion of industries or of the industrial population in 
large towns or in particular areas of the country ; 
and to report what remedial measures if any should 
be taken in the national interest. 

It is, I think, no secret that the appointment of 
this Royal Commission was largely due to the recom- 
mendation which Sir Malcolm Stewart made in his 
Third Report, namely, that “‘ the future expansion 
of industry in Greater London should be controlled 
to secure a more evenly distributed production in 
which it is hoped that the Special Areas would share.” 
I have arranged to supply such evidence as may be 
useful to them as the result of the investigations of 
this problem made by my predecessor and myself. 
All who have the problem of the Special Areas at 
heart will follow with great interest the deliberations 


of this Commission and will hope that as a result of 
its findings there will be produced a policy which 
will prove of lasting benefit alike to the Special 
Areas and to the country as a whole. 


II 

“It has at last been conceded that matters which 
concern the welfare of many thousands of our fellow 
citizens are properly to be considered in relation to 
their social and economic consequences as well 
as in relation to the profit and loss account of the 
individual concern.’’—Si1R GEORGE M. GILLETT. 

The other event, continues the report, was the 
publication, also in July, of the long-awaited Report 
of the Import Duties Advisory Committee on the 
present position and future development of the 
iron and steel industry. The Report gives a detailed 
and informative account of the negotiations regarding 
a steel works at Jarrow to which Sir Malcolm Stewart 
referred in paragraphs 191 to 195 of his Third Report. 
I will not refer here to the past history of this 
scheme, but the Report contains two recommenda- 
tions not unconnected therewith which are of vital 
interest to the Special Areas. 

The first recommendation is that the conclusions 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation in regard 
to all schemes of development of the industry should, 
whether favourable or not, be reported, in_ con- 
tinuation of the existing practice, to an independent 
body looking to the general public interest. ‘‘ That 
body should not normally undertake the detailed 
investigations of any scheme in its technical or 
financial aspects, but in the review of any scheme 
and especially of one involving the transference 
or closing of works to any substantial extent, or 
displacement of labour by the introduction of new 
methods, it should have regard not only to the 
relation of the scheme to the general plan of the 
industry but also to possible social consequences, 
including the probable effects upon labour and the 
local government authorities.” 

The President of the Board of Trade has 
announced that the independent body is to be the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee itself and I hope 
that that Committee will prove itself a suitable 
body to exercise an independent judgment in the 
national. interests of all schemes submitted to it. 
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The recognition of the need of such consideration 
by an independent body marks in my view a great 
advance ; it has at last been conceded that matters 
which concern the welfare of many thousands of 
our fellow citizens are properly to be considered in 
relation to their social and broad economic con- 
sequences as well as in relation to the profit and loss 
account of the individual concern. If this principle 
had been recognised 15 years earlier much suffering 
might have been avoided and the Special Areas 
might not have presented so acute a problem as 
that which they provided in 1931. I hope that 
similar recognition of the need for considering 
major industrial changes from a social and national 
angle will be extended to other large industries in the 
near future. 

Dealing with the question of the restoration of 
derelict sites, Sir George points out the uneconomic 
character of clearance and declares that the ideal 
solution is for new industries to be established on 
sites which have already been scarred and spoilt 
for any but industrial purposes. He points out, too, 
that “‘it is frequently more profitable for new 
industries to occupy virgin land than land which has 
been previously used for industrial purposes. Time 
and nature are said to be great healers, but it takes 
generations for a site like that at Dowlais to assume 
a normal appearance. Bodmin Moor in Cornwall 
is still scarred by old tin mines though work at these 
ceased long years ago. Where, as at East Gateshad, 
the ground is covered by chemical refuse, nature may 
never succeed. In the meantime new industries 
occupy good agricultural land, which can ill be spared.” 


III 

The most important event of the year, so far as the 
Special Areas are concerned, was the passage into 
law of the Special Areas (Amendment) Act, which 
received Royal Assent on the 6th May. The most 
fundamental—one might almost say revolutionary 
change effected by this Act was the grant of power 
to the Commissioners to give financial assistance 
to private enterprise. When the original Bill was 
debated in Parliament in the late Autumn of 1934 
there were many differences of opinion as to the 
powers and duties to be entrusted to the Com- 
missioners, but on one point all parties were 
unanimous—namely, that the Commissioners should 
not be enabled to give financial assistance to under- 
takings carried on for the purpose of gain—and 
this principle was explicity stated in Section 1 (5) 
of the 1934 Act., It is surprising and most significant 
that within the short period of two and a half years 
public opinion, both inside and outside Parliament, 
should have undergone such a remarkable change 
that, when the Amendment Bill came up for dis- 
cussion this year, there was practically no opposition 
to the proposal of the Government to accept Sir 
Malcolm Stewart’s recommendation and, within 
certain limits which are rightly defined in the Act, 
to give the Commissioners power to offer inducements 
designed to persuade industrialists to establish 
undertakings in the Special Areas. Sir Malcolm 
made his recommendations on this point after 





experiencing great disappointment and almost 
complete failure in his intensive efforts to persuade 
industry to go to the Areas, and he had therefore 
been forced to the conclusion that further powers of an 
unconventional power were required. The proposal 
he made was obviously unlikely in theory to 
commend itself to two large sections of public 
opinion—those who object to State interference in 
the location of industry and those who object to 
State assistance to private enterprise. Nevertheless, 
the force of his arguments, based on the practical 
necessities of the situation, was such that they 
commanded the ready acceptance of the nation 
and led Parliament with hardly a dissentient voice 
to accept a doctrine which had been rejected with 
equal unanimity less than three years before. 


TRAGEDY OF SOUTH WALES 

Grey Children. By James Hanley. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 
N° title more apt could have been found for this 

grim story of the lives of the South Wales 
miners and their children. This account of un- 
employment, poverty and malnutrition, sordid 
surroundings and appalling housing conditions, the 
break-up of family life and strained human relations, 
the physical and mental deterioration of the people, 
is indeed a very grey one. 

For years conditions have been growing steadily 
worse. Mines have closed down one after another. 
The men, once strong and healthy, have lost their 
vitality and their courage, so that when occasionally 
a pit does re-open they are unable to do the work 
they are offered. The women struggle bravely with 
low wages and rising prices to provide food, shelter 
and clothing for their families. The young people 
earn a few shilling in blind alley jobs and, when they 
are too old for those jobs, the more ambitious of 
them drift to London, hoping to find work as waiters 
and housemaids. From the Rhondda Valley alone 
over 33,000 people have migrated to more prosperous 
parts of the country since 1922. 

“The tragedy is not only lack of work, lack of 
money, lack of freedom, lack of good food ; it is also 
that of no escape. These people are rooted there.” 
In tiny, ugly houses with cracked walls, leaking 
roofs and lack of sanitation their feeling of useless- 
ness and hopelessness is increased. How can 
people live under such intolerable conditions ? 

Unfortunately such appalling conditions are not 
confined to South Wales alone. “ Grey Children ” 
is a story which might equally well have been 
written about the other special areas where the one 
industry on which they depended has failed. And 
at the same time London is spreading out of all 
bounds, attracting to itself the new light industries 
some of which, with proper planning, could be giving 
life to the depressed areas. 

If no other book had ever been written on the 
subject, “Grey Children”? would show beyond 
dispute the urgent need for the proper location of 
industry, improved housing conditions, and positive 
town planning. ANN WILDE. 
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DR. VAUGHAN CORNISH’S SCENIC TETRALOGY 


By Professor Patrick Abercrombie 


ITH the re-issue of his volume “‘ The Scenery 

of England”’ enlarged and enriched with 
new illustrations, Dr. Vaughan Cornish has 
completed his scenic tetralogy ; these four studies 
must be taken together; and the following order 
for their perusal is suggested : “The poetic 
impression of natural scenery,” ‘‘ Scenery and the 
sense of sight,’’ ‘‘ The Scenery of England”’ and 
“The preservation of our scenery.” The two last 
are our more immediate concern, but so close a 
reasoner, sO economical a writer as Dr. Cornish 
needs to be considered logically. 

The first two volumes deal with the human 
reaction to scenery as a whole and from the two 
angles—the esthetic and the scientific; this 
is perhaps too crude a simplification of the intentions 
of a subtle mind, but it serves to show the lines 
of approach taken by the author in the first instance, 
and necessary to be followed by the observer in 
general if he wishes to domore than “ rudely 
stare about and with a gross rusticity admire his 
works,” as Sir Thomas Browne so aptly put it. 

The two later volumes narrow the field of 
vision: “‘ The Scenery of England” consists of 
a sequence of described localities “selected for 
their illustration of those conditions of harmonious 
grouping which determine the special kinds of 
beauty characteristic of English Scenery.’’ The 
fourth volume steps into the arena of practical 
affairs: its appearance was foreshadowed in the 
earlier volume by the second paragraph of the 
preface :—“‘ the scenery of civilization... . is 
always changing and the presentation of scenic 
beauty in a country such as England depends 
therefore upon planning the new developments in 
such a way as to ensure harmonious grouping.’ 
In the light of this definition Dr. Cornish examines 
the work before the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England and the Planning Authorities. 

It is indeed fortunate that a philosophic geo- 
grapher, with his esthetic and scientific endowment, 
should have given us in four comparatively small 
volumes, so lofty a view and so precise a precept : 
and not only by the means of the written word: 
Dr. Cornish is no less a master with the pencil 
and the camera: his illustrations are inseparable 
from his text. I have myself always been an 
admirer of the careful drawing and the analytic 
diagram designed to extract the essence of a scene 
whether of town or country, as distinct from the 
clever sketch or picturesque tit-bit. Dr. Cornish’s 
drawings satisfy me as do those of Hollar or 
Cotman. For other purposes, and as effectively, 
he uses the photograph ; perhaps it might be said 
for two opposite purposes: for the atmospheric 
effect, such as that impressive scene entitled ‘‘ The 
Northern frontier of Mediterranean civilisation,” 
a view over Housesteads on the Roman Wall : or for 
the precise detail, as in the Cotswold church doorway. 


“The Scenery of England’”’ is epitomised in 
42 sections, covering the country from the Weald 
of Kent to Hadrian’s Wall and Bambrough Castle : 
in 130 pages a survey of our scenery must needs be 
confined to the “‘sampling’’ method; and it is 
surprising how complete a series of pictures Dr. 
Cornish creates within this limitation, pictures 
which are carefully selected, vividly presented, 
and enlivened by exact, observed detail. 

It is impossible to epitomise a series of epitomes : 
each of these scenes should be read and thought 
over. But it must be repeated that by following 
this sampling method the author has been able to 
avoid the dry catalogue of objects, distinguished 
by a varying number of asterisks according to 
supposed merit, familiar from the old Germanic 
continental Guide Book. His scenes indeed 
combine the static features (I had almost said 
“eternal ’’—but no natural or human works are 
fixed) with the everchanging effects of climate, 
season, water, sky and human mood. 


Quietude and Peace 


I would draw attention to the description of the 
reflection of Sonning Bridge ‘in the clear gliding 
waters of the stream.” The picture concludes 
with these words: ‘“‘ The sinuous flow of the water 
caused continual change in the reflection and a play 
of light upon the overhanging arches, yet all these 
changes were so slight and subtle that the relief 
from the monotony of gazing came without dis- 
turbance of the sense of quietude and peace.” 

A similar passage on Exmoor describes a scene 
near Dunster “‘ when the pattern of the round 
topped trees and boldly rounded hills was enhanced 
in beauty by a comfortable background of cumulus 
clouds scattered upon a blue sky. For such 
accidents of harmonious grouping the devotee of 
scenic beauty must watch and wait.” 

“The Preservation of our Scenery’”’ consists 
of a welcome collection of essays and addresses 
delivered by the author, beginning with his evidence 
on behalf of the C.P.R.E. before the National Parks 
Committee in 1929 and ending with a plea for the 
general presentation of the beauties of nature in 
England made at the British Association meeting 
in 1936. Between these two programmes of work 
for the protection of the specially beautiful wild 
areas and the normally beautiful countryside, 
Dr. Cornish selects certain aspects for more detailed 
consideration. The essential place taken by trees 
and buildings in the English scene: historic monu- 
ments in their setting: the heath lands of Southern 
England, those precious fragments of wildness which 
are some slight substitute for the mountains of 
the north and west, and which are, as Dr. Cornish 
points out, in some places only protected by the 
palsied hands of Crown Commissioners: and, 

(Continued at foot of opposite page) 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED 


? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


N a census carried out by a large motor firm 
employing 20,000 people, only about one-tenth 
of these workers lived within easy walking distance 
of the works. Nine or ten thousand lived within a 
radius of two or three miles, over a thousand lived 
from six to twelve miles away, and the remainder 
came from various places within a radius of twelve 
to eighteen miles. 

Even thirty years ago such a picture would have 
been incredible. To-day we take it for granted. 
It is amazing—but isn’t it pathetic too ? 

GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY, in a 
Broadcast Talk. 


The Potteries are enough to make any town-planner 
SWOONn, 
The Liverpool Echo. 


LANNING in the County of London is a monu- 

ment to the laissez faire. 

Small wonder is it that such an area has been 
compared to a half-sick man who has let himself run 
down, overwhelmed by the things that happen to 
him, one after another. 

H. Berry, Chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee of the L.C.C. 


HE flat is logical only under the conditions 
imposed by the development of industry and 
transport and the absence of domestic _ service. 
Our present system of development is heaping 
up trouble for us in the future. Flat life as known 
in London fails to recognise the existence of 
children and denies the proper entry of sun and 
air. To live in boxes lifted off the ground and 
away from contact with the earth is not the life of a 
free man. 
E. MAXWELL Fry, A.R.I.B.A. 
VW YTHENSHAWE has done more for Manchester 
than all your organised publicity, and Wythen- 
shawe is the talk of the world. 
SIDNEY F. WICKs. 


REATER London, that voracious octopus, 
is yearly urbanising thousands of rural 
dwellers. 

If the town-planners have their way, a halt will 
ultimately be called to this process by the creation 
outside Greater London of satellite towns, where the 
workers can enjoy healthy homes in beautiful 
surroundings near their work. 

VALENTINE WILLIAMS, in Daily Sketch. 


UR predecessors may be excused for their 
mistakes, but it is criminal for us not to learn 
from their failures. 
SIR GWILYM GIBBONS. 


T is a curious commentary on modern civilisa- 

tion that it should be taken for granted that a 

town’s chief recommendation consists in the ease 
with which one can get away from it. 

Pror. W. G. Hotrorp, Lever Professor 

of Civic Design in Liverpool University. 

CAN remember the time when it used to take 

me half an hour to travel from my home to the 
office. Why, in that time now you can fly from 
London to the south coast or you can book a Trans- 
atlantic phone call and talk to someone in Cali- 
fornia. 

Yes, now we have lots of new-fangled devices 
to speed up life, particularly traffic. We have 
streamlined trains and cars and escalators in the 
tubes, instead of old-fashioned lifts. 

How long does it take me now to travel from my 
home to the office? Why, three-quarters of an hour. 

The Daily Sketch. 


N the planning field at large I have been especially 
bea by the almost universal acceptance, 
among technicians, of the arguments for a policy 
of decentralisation of population . . . it does re- 
present a reversal, for only twelve months ago I 
heard advocates of the policy practically howled 
down. 

ProFrEssor R. A. CorDINGLEY, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 





perhaps most important of all single features, 
the coastal cliff lands of England. 

A whole chapter, reprinted from the ‘‘ Geographical 
Journal”’ is devoted to the Coast, a practical step 
towards whose preservation Dr. Cornish has 
recently taken by presenting the fine stretch of 
Devon Coast, which belonged to him, to the 
Nation, 0 si sicut omnes! This is a severely 
practical chapter, the result of a personal survey 
giving the length of cliff required (500 miles) an 
estimated acreage (20,000) and a probable cost, 
if a bold policy were embarked upon. Elsewhere in the 
two earlier volumes of this tetralogy has Dr. Cornish 
allowed himself to expiate on the sea and waves, 
things of endless beauty to the student of scenery 
who can divest himself of merely human associations. 


In contrast to the “ Scenery of England”’ this 
volume is illustrated entirely by the author’s 
own drawings: twelve arresting and searching 
analyses of the components of our landscape. 
These two volumes are beautifully produced and 
should be on the shelves of everyone concerned 
with our countryside who is prepared to give more 
than a superficial glance at its manifold texture. 
Only one small complaint: the re-issue of the 
“‘ Scenery of England ”’ might well have maintained 
the tallness of the original volume so that the 
tetralogy might maintain its harmonious grouping 
on our shelves ! 

The Scenery of England. (Maclehose 6s.). The 
Preservation of our Scenery. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 


FEW months ago I was privileged to open the 

Garden Cities Exhibition at the Housing 
Centre in Suffolk Street. By a concatenation of 
circumstances the report of my remarks which 
appeared in this journal, though I was able to 
endorse most of the views expressed in it, was not, 
in fact, what I said. The Editor has kindly offered 
me the necessary space in which to satisfy myself 
that I have really ‘“‘ got across’ the main opinions 
which I expressed on that occasion, and I am now 
availing myself of this offer. It will be simpler 
if I write in the present tense rather than refer back 
to what I said on April 16, 1937. 

If we except food, the most basic of all re 
needs is shelter,—especially if we include clothing 
as a part of shelter. And when we reflect that there 
are, linked up with shelter, such important things as 
warmth, ventilation, light and repose, it is obvious 
that the whole question of the homes of the citizens 
is one that overlaps very closely indeed with health, 
and therefore with the activities of the doctor. 

It 1s not the doctor’s business to design homes, 
still less to build them, and all that is worth saying 
about planning has surely been said already. 
But it is very much the doctor’s business to exercise 
vigilance in the citizen’s interest on all matters 
affecting health, and, although we must all agree 
that it is mot in the people’s interest that our already 
too large towns should increase still further in size, 
there are two ways in which, as it seems to me, we 
are not likely to help matters, but rather to leave 
them much as they now are. The first is to chip 
off, as it were, a part of the overgrown town from 
the main piece and call it a satellite town. The 
second is to build, quite newly and independently, 
a sprawling, unplanned, jerry-built estate, 
masquerading as a garden city. By neither of these 
methods—if I may so prostitute this word—do we 
really give consideration to the needs of the whole 
man and the whole woman. And by this last 
phrase I mean consideration in relation to work, 
play, sleep and community life, all of them made 
possible under conditions of a healthy existence. 
We must plan, not for a form of “ canned ”’ life, but 
for life under conditions in which both the body and 
soul of man can stretch themselves and feel that it is 
good to be alive. 

I included work in the scheme of planning, and 
I would add that I believe the ideal as regards 
health is that the site of a citizen’s work should be 
near to his home, or, if not near, then within easy 
reach of it by walk or by cycle. But if this ideal 
is not at first practicable—and ofttimes it is not— 
then I would still plead that the garden city should 
aim at expansion away from the large town rather 
than towards it. The garden city should not face 
townwards, but country wards ; its back should be 
to the city; in that way we should be near to 
achieving the paradox of “ back to the land.” 

The first great industrial revolution saw the 
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CITIZENSHIP 


By LORD HORDER 


incursion of machinery into the factories of the 
larger centres of industry. The second saw the 
concentration of our factories in the form of a huge 
ring of busy hives of men and women in and around 
the outskirts of a few metropolitan centres. It 
would be a great benefit to the health of the people 
if we could bring about a third great industrial 
revolution and scatter, or “ stagger,” the factories 
in a manner that the principle of the garden city 
alone makes possible. 

This will take time. It may well be that we shall 
succeed in increasing our hours of leisure before we 
achieve such an ideal in relation of the sites of our 
workrooms. If so, it is all the more important that 
we should be near the country and its various 
amenities: in order that we may make use ofit 
during our times of freedom. 

From all the points of view taken by the doctor, 
who stands for health in its positive, as well as its 
negative, aspect—and by negative aspect I mean 
the absence of disease—the principle underlying the 
idea of the garden city makes a direct appeal. 
The idea must, therefore, of necessity, be given his 
most hearty support. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Human Affairs. Edited by R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen 
and R. M. W. Travers. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

HE three editors of this book are professional 

psychologists. Their average age is 27. They 
have introduced 14 famous scientists (Professor 
J. B.S. Haldane, Lord Raglan, Professor Malinowski, 
the Earl of Listowel and Professor William Mc- 
Dougall are among them) to contribute tothis book, 
a statement of what science can do for man. That 
mere fact will make it one of the most unusual and 
one of the most important books published for some 
time. It has the defects of its virtues, however, 
and even eminent scientists must find it difficult 
to state in the compass of a brief essay the views 
that they have spent a lifetime in elucidating. 
Yet they are all important pointers to a new order 
of society. 

One could have wished that the subject of 
Economic Planning had been dealt with by a more 
firm believer in it than Dr. A. S. J. Baster. It is 
curious that one who so enthusiastically commends 
the economic experiment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority should end on a note of warning against 
the possibility of an exhaustive degree of regimenta- 
tion and nightmares of bureaucratic organisation. 
If the present state of affairs were one of idyllic 
beauty, one could understand Dr. Baster’s timorous- 
ness, but, in view of the fact that industrial and 
increasingly rural Britain to-day, is a welter of un- 
planned lunacy, it should be at least conceded that 
planning would lessen rather than increase the 
present chaos. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY ON DECENTRALISATION 


End and Means. By Aldous Huxley. 
Windus. 8s. 6d. 
ISDOM is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.”” To that Aldous Huxley would 
add, “And especially, get charity’. It would 
be a work of major importance to sketch the history 
of the evolution of Aldous Huxley. For long he 
was the idol of Chelsea and the Left Wing. If, after 

‘ Eyeless in Gaza’’, and more especially after 
“Ends and Means’, he is still their idol, so much 
the better, but it is a different Chelsea and a different 
Left. Huxley has made the difference. 

In this book Huxley has taken the whole of 
humanity for his province and he has attempted, 
with a greater measure of success than one would 
have thought possible, to show the path that men 
must tread if ever they are to attain the Golden 
Age of which men have dreamed since man was man. 
It would have been impossible for Mr. Huxley to 
have written this book ifit had not, in a sense, 
been already written forhim. If there had been no 
Jesus and no Confucius, no Socrates, no Buddha and 
no Lao Tsu, there could not have been the great, 
practical, yet prophetic, Huxley of this book. 
That is to say that we have known this thing all along. 


Mystic—but no Mystery 

It may be mystic, but there is no mystery. 
The ideal man has been the same for all the great 
teachers of mankind. He is what Huxley calls the 
‘““non-attached’’’ man. Non-attachment, he points 
out, is negative only in name. It entails the 
practice of charity and courage. It entails the 
cultivation of intelligence. It entails the practice 
of generosity and disinterestedness. Nietzsche, the 
Marquis de Sade, Machiavelli, Hegel and the 
contemporary philosophers of Fascism and Com- 
munism he dismisses as eccentrics in the sphere 
of political thought, and, taking the progress in 
charity as the test of man’s advance, he comes 
inevitably to the conclusion that our time is an 
age of regression. He brings abundant evidence 
in State-organised atrocity, flogging and branding, 
the wholesale massacre of minorities and general war, 
the shameless organised lying, never before practised 
so efficiently or on so large a scale. Huxley’s 
language is the language of a writer essentially 
modern. His philosophical background makes him 
at one with the greatest. ‘‘ Technological advance 
is rapid,’ he says. ‘‘ But without progress in 
charity, technological advance is useless. Indeed, 
it is worse than useless ”’ 

Huxley’s analysis of the planned society is 
bound to influence planning for a very long time. 
Equally, his analysis of decentralisation, and his 
proof of the need for decentralisation, is among the 
most convincing yet written. ‘‘ The political road 
to a better society,” he says, “‘is the road of de- 
c entralisation. 

“ The last three g generations have witnessed a vast 
increase in the size and number of large cities. 


Chatto & 


Life is more exciting and more money can be earned 
in the cities than in villages and small towns. 
Hence the migration from country to city. In 
the var of this migrating host have marched the 
ambitious, the talented, the adventurous. For 
more than a century there has been a tendency 
for the most gifted members of small rural com- 
munities to leave home and seek their fortunes in 
the towns. Consequently what remains in the 
villages and country towns of the industrialised 
countries is in the nature of a residual population, 
dysgenically selected for its lack of spirit and 
intellectual gifts. Why is it so hard to induce 
peasants and small farmers to adopt new scientific 
methods ? Among other reasons, because almost 
every exceptionally intelligent child born into a 
rural family for a century past has taken the earliest 
opportunity of deserting the land for the city. 
Community life in the country is thus impoverished ; 
but (and this is the important point) the community 
life of the great urban centres is not correspondingly 
enriched. It is not enriched for the good reason 
that, in growing enormous, cities have also grown 
chaotic. A metropolitan ‘wen,’ as Cobbett was 
already calling the relatively tiny London of his day, 
is no longer an organic whole, no longer exists as a 
community, in whose life individuals can fruitfully 
participate. Men and women rub shoulders with 
other men and women ; but the contact is external 
and mechanical. Each one of them can say, in the 
words of the Jolly Miller of the song, ‘I care for 
nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares for me.’ 
Metropolitan life is atomistic. The city, as a city, 
does nothing to correlate its human particles into a 
pattern of responsible, communal living. What 
the country loses on the swings, the city loses all 
over again on the roundabouts.”’ 


Urgently Necessary 

: Great centres of population, like 
London and Paris, possess an enormous power of 
attraction to industries. The greater the popula- 
tion, the greater the market; and the greater 
the market, the stronger the gravitational pull 
exercised upon the manufacturer. New indus- 
tries establish themselves on the outskirts of large 
cities and make them become still larger. For the 
sake of slightly increased profits, due to lower 
distributing costs, the manufacturers are busily 
engaged in making London chaotically large, 
hopelessly congested, desperately hard to enter or 
leave, and vulnerable to air attacks as no other city 
of Europe is vulnerable. To compel a rational and 
planned decentralisation of industry is one of the 
legitimate, the urgently necessary functions of the 
state.”’ 

To attempt to review this book in all its aspects 
would take far more space than it is possible to 
accord to it in TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
It is a book which everyone should read. It is not 
mere reviewer's jargon to say that it is one of the 
supremely important books of our time. 
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CIRCUMSPECT PLANNING ,, -. . ossorn 


Problems of Town and Country Planning. By Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 195 pp. and index. 5s. net. 

CAN disagree cheerfully with most of the 

controversial conclusions in Sir Gwilym’s_ book, 
and yet say that it shines out as rather a bright 
spot in recent town planning literature because it is 
realistic and is concerned with the big issues. 
It does not drone us to sleep with the rhythm 
of an ancestral style, nor charm us to complacency 
with aesthetic enthusiasms or historical anecdotes. 
It does not even batter us into silence with facts and 
figures. It is just the solid commonsense talk of an 
experienced uncle telling his hopeful nephews 
where they get off, if I may be permitted that idiom 
in a Gibbouian context. 


The World Gone Mad ! 


In the world as Sir Gwilym sees it, everybody has 
gone mad with a desire to plan everything. Planning 
has become the “ popular panacea,” and is “in 
danger of disrepute because too readily advocated 
without sense of the complication of human affairs 
or the limits of human foresight.”’ I find it difficult 
to reconcile Sir Gwilym’s world with everyday 
reality. It seems that on Uncle’s hearthrug the 
academic heories of two or three too-intelligent 
nephews have come to sound like the raging of a mob 
in Hyde Park. But he is too wise to oppose a flat 
conservatism to the revolutionary aspirations of the 
young. He agrees that there was not enough 
planning in the past, but out of his real and sound 
knowledge of administration he is able to prove very 
effectively that the problems are not so simple as 
they seem, and that the nephews have to be a lot 
more clear as to what they want and how to get it 
before they begin to achieve anything at all. After 
such an argument both sides go away with their 
colours nailed more firmly to the mast than before. 
But secretly both sides have a doubt as to whether 
the other side may not turn out to be right after all. 

Plan, says Sir Gwilym, but plan circumspectly. 
And in this book he makes a gallant and sustained 
effort to reconcile the verb and the adverb. From 
his premises he ought, I think, to reach completely 
cynical conclusions, and it is enormously to his moral 
credit that he remains, in spite of all temptations, a 
planner still. I wish I ranked as one of the nephews 
and could have a really long wrangle about all this 
on the hearthrug. His book is so full of real thought 
and real sense, not derived from elsewhere, but 
coming direct from his own wisdom and experience, 
that I would wish everyone interested in planning 
to read it. It contain dozen: of hrewd sayings 
that I would like to quote. And yet its value is 
vitiated by one derivative delus.on that threads its 
way in and out of the whole of the argument. Itisa 
delusion that is shared by all administrators and 
most p ofessional economists and politicians. Mas- 
querading always as realism, it is the most idealistic 


of all fallacies. It is the notion that the particular 
way in which towns have grown and in which 
industries and businesses have come to be located is, 
in broad outline, the “ natural ’’ and fundamentally 
the most “ economic ’”’ way in which these things 
could have happened—that there is a serious danger 
in interference by administrators in a field where 
business men alone can judge the conditions of 
their success. 

Subtle and complex reasons can of course be 
given, as a matter of historical fact, for the growth 
of London, or the Potteries, or Sheffield, or for the 
establishment of a jam factory in Brighton or a 
motor-works in Oxford. But there is no special 
reason to think that a man who is good at making 
sausages, which he does all the year round, is good 
at choosing a factory location, which he does perhaps 
once in a lifetime. And the growth of towns is a 
complex in which, as Sir Gwilym well knows, State 
policy and a general consensus of opinion (or 
follow-my-leader) have played a part along with the 
intelligent and unintelligent acts of estate owners 
and entrepreneurs. It never was a matter entirely 
of laisser-faire. To-day the further agglomeration 
of large populations would not be possible were it 
not for positive State assistance and the debasing 
of density standards formerly regarded as funda- 
mental—standards still insisted upon in small 
towns and in the country. It is policy, and not 
merely the search for individual advantage, that has 
produced the crop of essentially insoluble problems 
with which large towns are faced. And it is already 
clear that, despite the awe with which administration 
regards business, that policy has to be reversed 
in the interests of business as well as of national 
health and safety. I agree with Sir Gwilym that it 
is not necessary to dictate the exact location of 
each industry, but some very drastic restriction 
there must be, and that is impossible without a 
broad national policy and national planning. 


The Pooling of Ownership 


At one point in his book Sir Gwilym reverses his 
role. He becomes the nephew and gives an opening 
to a whole brigade of uncles by advocating the 
pooling of ownerships as the only alternative to 
public ownership of the land. Pooling, to be 
really efiective, must be applied over, the area 
of a whole city and its immediate fringe of undeveloped 
land; and Sir Gwilym does not show how that 
would be politically more acceptable, or more 
elastic in management, than public ownership. 

His attitude to the Garden Cities amounts to this : 
They are great achievements, but please don’t doit 
again! There are ‘‘no present indications” that 
most development will not continue to take place 
in or near existing towns, and “ statesmanship.”’ 
the author says, “‘ lies in understanding the trends 
of affairs and in taking measures to guide them into 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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THE COST OF TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
By OLIVER BELL 


HAT does all this traffic congestion cost 

you and me? The fares from home to 

work, the hours of leisure wasted in travelling, the 

greater distributive costs of businesses reflected 

in higher selling prices, all add up. The roar of 

traffic is the sound of effort and money wasted, 

for London’s traffic has outgrown her streets as a 
child outgrows its clothes. 

Apart from the strain of living in a place like 
London, what does it cost us in wasted effort ? 
The calculation is very difficult to make, but as a 
comparison let us look at New York. It was 
estimated by the authorities of the New York 
Regional Plan that the cost of congestion in Man- 
hattan alone was £100,000, a day and in the whole 
region of New York £200,000, a day, or £73,000,000 
a year, the interest at 5 per cent. on a capital sum of 
£1,469,009,000. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, a town of about 
290,099 inhabitants, it has been estimated that 
congestion costs £2,555,000 a year—{7,000 a 
day. 

London does not have so many motor cars per 
head of population. Forevery one person that has a 
car here, eight have them in America, but in the 
towns we have got to get about over just as great 
distances, and the cost is certainly not less than an 
eighth of the cost in America. This, incidentally, 
throws some doubt on the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s contention that cars and not 
buses are the villains of London’s traffic congestion ; 
indeed, anyone who can use their eyes can see what 
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channels of most benefit.’’ He wants to apply the 
“garden city’ ideas of right relation of work and 
houses, open development, and abundant open space, 
to existing towns—the one evidence of unclear 
thinking in the book. These things are irreconcilable 
with the continued growth of great cities, and nobody 
knows it better than Sir Gwilym. 

It is one of the mysteries of town planning 
controversy to me that the people who have been 
associated with the actual building of two new towns 
in modern England, and have had to. solve the 
innumerable pfactical problems of these very 
vigorous industrial communities, can be blandly told 
that when they suggest that the Government and 
municipalities of this great Empire could do what 
they themselves have done, or encourage private 
enterprise to°do it, they are indulging in “ cheap 
idealism,”’ seeking “‘ mirages’’ or “‘ crying for the 
moon.” 

In using such arguments, I might fairly retort, 
Sir Gwilym either belittles or libels the administra- 
tive class of which he is himself an ornament ; 
and as heis oneofthe most vocal of that class, who 
is to uphold their capacity if he does not ? 


delay occurs to all the traffic at "bus stops incentral 
areas. 

To return to London, let us try to estimate, as 
has been done for America, the cost of traffic delay 
exclusive of the necessary cost of travelling daily the 
huge distances to and from work which is one 
of the penalties of life in a metropolis. On the 
Transport Board system alone, exclusive of the 
main line railways and private modes of conveyance, 
London spends thirty million pounds a year—say, 
forty-five to fifty millionsin all—on travelling, about 
£6 a year for each of the eight millions of Greater 
London. 

The old London General Omnibus Company said, 
in 1927, that they lost in out-of-pocket expenses 
£1,000,000 a year through traffic congestion, and 
if the average speed of traffic in Central London 
could be raised from 8 to 10 miles per hour, the 
Company would save £390,000 a year. 

Things certainly have not improved since 1927. 
It is wasteful and absurd that cars capable of 
averaging 50 m.p.h. should be ab.e to average only 
8 m.p.h. during the day. 

Lyons estimated once that the average cost per 
call made by their delivery vans was 6s. 8d. during 
congested hours and 3s. 4d. out of them. 

The Ministry of Transport reckoned that the cost 
of delay at one point alone, the Iron Bridge, Canning 
Town, was £1,000 per day—{£365,000 a year. 

The President of the Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association estimated thecost ofcongestion within a 
three-mile radius of Charing Cross at about £35,000 
a day, that is, about £12,000,000 a year, compared 
with Greater New York’s £73,000,000 a year. 

But, to add to this are the losses outside the three- 
mile radius, such items as the wages of policemen 
solely employed on traffic duty, the interest on traffic 
light installations, and the large increase in traffic 
since the estimate was made. When all these 
are added, it would be fair to assume that in 
Greater London alone the cost of traffic delay is more 
than £20,000,000 a year. Unfortunately, there are 
no exact figures as in America, and the total is rather 
in the nature of a guess. The total is for London 
alone: there is similar congestion on a smaller scale 
in all large towns in the country. The total wasted 
each year is enormous. 

The increased cost of distribution is, of course, 
passed on to the consumer in higher prices ; you and 
I pay more for vegetables because of the chaos 
around Covent Garden, and more for fish because of 
congestion in Billingsgate. 

How to save some of this money? Street 
improvements can do something, but they are 
becoming increasingly costly. The improvements 
at Vauxhall Cross, admittedly a very badty congested 
spot, and difficult, because of the railway, to 
improve, are going to cost £366,000. The L.C.C. 
say they are going to spend £2,000,000 on widening 
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Notting Hill Gate alone. Surely it would be better 
and cheaper to spend the money on cutting new 
streets parallel to old ones through back lands instead 
of buying up expensive frontages, and in providing 
new traffic routes planned for the traffic of the whole 
urban area ? 

Consider the cost of land in central London. 
The L.C.C. spent £2,700,000 on sites in 1936 and 
£3,500,000 on buildings on those sites. A modern 
store in Piccadilly pays £1 a square foot ground 
rent. That represents more than a million pounds an 
acre. Other parts of Piccadilly and Bond Street 
are even more expensive, and land near the Bank 
will fetch colossal prices. 

Property in Cheapside costs about £870,000 an acre 
—{20 a square foot, 2s. 10d. a square inch. Parts 
of Park Lane are cheaper; you can get bits for 
about Is. 2d. a square inch. If you are buying 
slums, you may get them for £11,000 an acre (if you 
are lucky) or less than $d. a square inch. Land ona 
farm may be worth about £30 an acre—a sum which 
would buy you about a square foot in Piccadilly. 
The City of London is 677 acres in extent, including 
the churches, roads, and railways (and open spaces), 
while its rateable value is nearly £9,000,000, which 
means that on a conservative estimate {9,000,000 a 
year is made by owners of property in the City. 

Even with land at these prices, big schemes 
conceived on the scale of Kingsway, running through 
badly arranged or worn-out property, might 
well pay for themselves if sufficient land was acquired 
by the improving authority, and _ speculation 
prevented. But the prices are fantastic. The only 
real remedy is decentralisation. New powers are 
needed, and Parliament will have to supply them. 
The L.C.C. and the councils of big cities unfor- 
tunately, cannot be expected to act alone in de- 
centralization. Manchester has set an example 
that should be followed, with variations, on a 
national scale. But Wythenshawe, with all its 
virtues, is more of a dormitory than a satellite town. 
What we require are scores of new towns, probably 
based on existing small towns, and substantially 
of the Letchworth and Welwyn type ; towns which 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
have been advocating for years. 

Decentralization of industry and population is the 
way to cut the Gordian knot of life in towns as we 
know it, and make possible a fuller, freer, healthier, 
and happier, civic life. 





Town and Country Planning Summer School, 1937 Report. 
Price 2s., post free 2s. 2d. 

HIS important Report, edited by Mr. W. Loftus Hare, 

contains eighteen important papers on various aspects 
of the Planning problem. It should not be missed by 
anyone in the town planning world. Copies may be 
obtained from the Book Dept., Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 





How to Use a Building Society. By Robert G. Browne, 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 2s. net. 

Bena little book tells the reader in simple non-technical 
language the facilities which building societies provide 

for the investing of savings, and the purchase of house 

property. It fulfils its function admirably. Dr. Albert 

Mansbridge contributes a foreword. 
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MAN MARCHES ON 
Man Marches On : The New Patriotism. By A. E. 
Mander. Watts. 2s. 6d. 

HAVE no hesitation in saying that this is a 

brilliant little book, at once trenchant, clear, 
and to the point which would repay the study of 
most and the reading of which would not come 
amiss to anyone interested in the future of mankind. 
Carefully, with sufficient evidence to substantiate 
every point he makes, Mr. Mander builds up his 
case, and leaves the reader with an understanding 
of many of the forces for good and evil at work 
in society to-day. 

“ Finally, and probably most harmful to the 
nation of all the results of poverty—most detri- 
mental to the true progress of civilisation—-is the 
fact that children reared in conditions of poverty are 
likely, in the overwhelming majority of cases, to 
grow up without the necessary stimulus and food 
to enable them to develop their minds, acquire an 
application of beauty or any standard of good taste, 
or build up fine and balanced characters. Poverty 
in an overcrowded dwelling, amid the dingy, sordid, 
and ugly surroundings of the slums of a modern city 
or industrial town, is not mere lack of the comforts 
of life. It is lack, also, of beauty, proportion, 
privacy, and the necessary quietness for cultivating 
habits of study and reflection; lack of oppor- 
tunities for developing in the home a taste for 
sustained and intelligent conversation ; lack of any 
stimulus to intelligent questioning ; lack of informa- 
tion ; lack of room to evolve an individuality of 
character. In addition to all that, the child bred 
in urban poverty, although of sound stock, is never- 
theless compelled by circumstances to associate 
continually with others who are by heredity of low- 
grade intellect. In exceptional cases, able minds 
and sterling characters emerge in spite of all. But 
there can be no doubt that—not primarily poverty 
but the surroundings and conditions in which poor 
people live, are obstacles to be removed from the 
path of national ‘ progress,’ the breeding in this land 
of a people of finer quality.”’ Well said! Else- 
where Mr. Mander quotes Mr. W. E. Parry, New 
Zealand Labour Minister, as saying that the 
increased urbanisation, organisation and mechanisa- 
tion of industry is tending to a greater regimenta- 
tion of the people. Mr. Mander suggests that if 
we judge every person and every movement accord- 
ing to whether or not they are helping to build up 
in this land a happier people, and a healthier people, 
with more able and more active intelligence, and 
with stronger and finer personal characters, we shall 
keep before ourselves a positive guiding principle. 





This England. Illustrated by Low. New Statesman and 
Nation. Is. 

HENEVER the Blimps of this world drive you to 

despair or to drink, pick up this little book—every 

house should have one lying around—and laugh at 
them. Take this great thought from an Evening News 
leader as an example of the joy to be found on every page : 
“‘ Leaving that aside, we know it to be untrue either that 
population begets prosperity or that prosperity begets 
population. Actually the opposite is true, though there 
is no reason why it should be.” 
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ABERDEEN’S SATELLITE TOWNSHIP 


In addition to a central nursery school, attached to 





A>. we show the layout of Aberdeen’s 
projected satellite community of Kincorth, 
situated on the south side of the River Dee, which 


completely separates it from the City of Aberdeen. 

The open spaces are linked together by green footways 
independent of roads. Private estate development and 
municipal housing accommodation are grouped together. 
An area is zoned for industry. Eighty-five acres have been 
zoned for green belt and recreational space. Special spaces 
for very small children, some in conjunction with nursery 
schools and creches, are dispersed throughout the scheme. 
Provision is made for a shopping centre, banks, Post 
Office, community hall and library, welfare clinic and 
nursery school, cinema, car park, terminal ‘bus station and 
lavatories. 


the welfare centre, there will be four small nursery schools. 
Three churches are situated in quiet surroundings. 

It is rather a pity that tenements and flatted houses 
predominate in this scheme. The total number of tenements 
is 1,810, the total number of flatted houses 1,100, while 
the total number of families accommodated in cottages is 
710. There is provision for private dwellings to the number 
of 380. 18 acres are available for industrial development, 

It is suggested by the designer, Mr. Clifford Holliday, 
London, with whom was associated Mr. Gardner-Medwin and 
Mr. Dennis Winston, that the buildings in the civic centre 
should be constructed of local stone and other buildin s 
finished in white or colour wash. It is to be hoped that all 
the buildings will be of Aberdeen granite. 

Dr. Thomas Adams acted as assessor in the competition. 
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AMERICAN GREEN BELT TOWNS 


URING recent years the United States have, 

for the first time, been considering the problem 
of Housing as a National question. In consequence, 
a large number of Americans, both connected with 
the Federal Government and Local Administration, 
as well as many individual housing reformers, have 
visited this country to examine at first hand British 
efforts to deal with the problem. 

As a result, a large amount of literature has been 
produced in America dealing with British Housing 
and relating British experience to American con- 
ditions. This British experience is having a con- 


siderable effect on Housing Administration and 
Legislation in America. 

It is, therefore, of considerable significance that 
American investigators have been especially struck 
by their observations of Letchworth and Welwyn. 

The experiments now being carried out by the 
Re-settlement Administration, one of the new 
Federal Government Departments, established 
during the Presidency of Mr. Roosevelt, in planning 
and constructing Greenbelt Towns, are directly 
and admittedly based upon Ebenezer Howard’s 
ideas as exemplified at Letchworth and Welwyn. 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


—by Captain R. L. Reiss 


In their publication, “Greenbelt Towns,’ the 
Re-settlement Administration describe the new 
projects as “a community built on raw land, in 
which every acre is put to its best use, and in which 
the traditional dividing lines between town and 
country are broken down . . . each of them will be 
surrounded by a _ broad girdle of park and 
farmland . . . The idea of a Greenbelt Town was 
first worked out in 1898 by a young (sic) Englishman, 
Ebenezer Howard, one of the pioneers of modern 
city planning. He pictured a union of city and 
country life, in which every foot of land was planned 
to eliminate waste and to provide its inhabitants 
with pleasant and spacious living. Towns built 
to his model—such as Welwyn and Letchworth— 
have been operating in England successfully for 
the last twenty years.” 

When I was in America in the beginning of the 
year, a start had already been made on three of these 
Greenbelt Towns. 

Before deciding on the location of these first 
experiments, economic and sociological surveys 
were made of the hundred largest cities in the States. 
The data collected included the rate of population 
growth, the number of persons employed in industry 
and the growth of the pay rolls. On the data 
collected a number of cities which showed particularly 
well were chosen for further investigation. 
Preference was given to those cities which had a 
wide diversity of employment. Investigations were 
made regarding the prospects of future development. 
Finally, the standard of local government, industrial 
labour policies and the probable attitude of the 
community towards the new development were 
taken into account. 


Sites Chosen 

As a result of these surveys, the sites eventually 
selected for the first three Greenbelt Towns were— 
one in the State of Maryland, fourteen miles from 
Washington itself, the new town to be called 
““ Greenbelt ’’; one in the State of Ohio, situated 
between the large industrial town of Cincinnatti and 
the smaller industrial town of Hamilton—to be 
called ‘‘ Greenhills’; and a third in the State of 
Wisconsin, within easy reach of the town of 
Milwaukee and of other smaller industrial towns— 
to be called “‘ Greendale.” 

It was hoped to start a fourth in the State of 
New Jersey within reasonable distance of the 
southern outskirts of Greater New York, but legal 
difficulties in connection with the land have held 
up this project, which was to be called ‘‘ Greenbrook.”’ 

Fig. 1 illustrates the sociological surveys made as a 
preliminary to the selection of the site of ‘‘ Green- 
dale,’ Wisconsin. Each dot indicates a hundred 
jobs in manufacturing or major commercial estab- 
lishments. There are an additional 50,000 jobs 
(not shown) in the central business district of 
Milwaukee. Three heavy lines on the plan show the 
travelling times by automobile from the centre of 


the site of ‘“ Greendale.’’ There are 13,000 jobs 
within ten minutes travel time, 48,000 within 
twenty minutes, and 141,000 within thirty minutes. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the site of ‘‘ Greendale” related 
to the regional plan of the Milwaukee area. In this 
case the area of land purchased for the site of the 
new town was 3,510 acres. The population of 
Milwaukee at the last census was 578,000, of West 
Aliss 34,000, while the total population of Greater 
Milwaukee amounted to 743,000. 

In the case of ‘“‘ Greenhills” the site purchased 
was 5,900 acres. 

Thus the total areas of land being acquired for 
Greenbelt Towns bears a close approximation to 
those acquired for Letchworth and Welwyn (4,500 
and 3,100 respectively). 

While the Greenbelt Town projects have been 
based upon the ideas of Howard and the experience 
of Welwyn and Letchworth, and therefore have 
certain features which are regarded by the Garden 
Cities Association as essentials, there are also 
certain important differences. 


Similar to Letchworth and Welwyn 

Greenbelt projects are similar to Letchworth 
and Welwyn in that (a) they are being established 
on rural land near to, but definitely separated from 
existing large cities ; (b) they are to be surrounded 
for all time by permanent green belts ; (c) they are 
being planned from the start as communities with 
adequate communal facilities in the way of schools, 
community centres, stores, shops and recreation 
grounds; (d) unlike the ordinary American city, 
the lay-out of the roads and the development of the 
residential areas are planned with relation to 
contours and not on a geometrical plan of parallel 
roads with others at right-angles.. The cul-de-sac 
treatment, familiar at Letchworth and Welwyn, 
is also provided for; (e) the freehold of the whole 
of the land is to be retained in some form of public 
or communal ownership for all time. 

The most important difference between the plans 
of the American Greenbelt Towns and the English 
Garden Cities lies in the fact that practically no 
provision is made for industry to be located in the 
new towns themselves. Only at Greendale, has any 
land been reserved for industry at all, and that 
consists of only a few acres. 

In the fourth project in New Jersey (‘‘ Green- 
brook’) a start on which has been delayed as 
already stated, the plan provides fer 150 acres 
to be reserved for industry, but even this is far 
smaller than the industrial areas at Letchworth and 
Welwyn. 

At first sight this absence of provision for industry 
within the new town itself would appear to be so 
vital a difference as largely to counterbalance the 
important similarities, and it would appear that 
those who had studied Howard’s writings and the 
plans of Welwyn and Letchworth had missed one 
of the most essential features of the Garden City idea. 








This vital difference, however, becomes less 
significant on closer examination. The following 
facts must be taken into account :— 


1. The Re-settlement Administration is a Depart- 
ment set up primarily to deal with rural 
re-construction and the rural land question. 
The Greenbelt projects were originally con- 
ceived from the rural end and arose to some 
extent from the comparative failure of the 
Administration’s experiments in settling un- 
employed in “Subsistence Homesteads’’ 
schemes. It was realised that unless such 
schemes could be associated with something 
in the nature of urban life, so that those 
who were trying to cultivate an acre or two 
could look to getting other employment and 
treat their cultivation as a supplement to 
what they could earn in wages, they would 
fail. 

2. If, at the start of the projects, considerable 
areas had been reserved for industry, oppo- 
sitions would have been aroused from the 
neighbouring industrial towns, which were 
suffering from the general depression, and 
who would have objected to attempts to 
attract industry from their towns. 

3. The three projects already started are in the 
neighbourhood of large, but not excessively 
large industrial towns. The central cities to 
which the new towns are satellites, have 
none of them populations exceeding three- 
quarters of a million. Their problems, therefore, 
differed substantially from those of Greater 
London or Greater New York. It is significant 
that in the Greenbrook project, which was to be 
between New York and Philadelphia, 150 
acres were to be reserved for industry, an 
inadequate amount, it is true, but con- 
siderably more than in the three already 
started. 

4. The fact that a large proportion of industrial 

workers in America have motor cars con- 

siderably alters the situation. It is a common 
practice for three or four American workmen 
to arrange between themselves to travel to 
and from their work together in a car, and 

with lower costs of petrol and generally a 

higher scale of wages, the cost per head of such 

travel is quite low in relation to their income. 

If Fig. 1 is carefully studied, it will be seen 

that both the time and cost of three workmen 

travelling together by car from Greendale 
even to Milwaukee itself, will be comparatively 
small. The same remark applies to workmen 
living at Greenhills and _ travelling to 

Cincinnatti or Hamilton. In fact, the time 

spent would be no more than many workmen 

now spend in travelling from certain residential 
areas in Welwyn or Letchworth to and from 
the factory area by bicycle or foot. 

Complete plans have not yet been prepared 

for the whole of the town areas of the new 

towns, and it is quite possible that provision 


on 
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Fig. 2—Site of Greendale, Wisconsin, related to the 
regional plans of the Milwaukee area 


will be made for industrial areas in the 
ultimate plan. 

6. It should be added that Greenbelt, Maryland, 
is primarily designed to house people who are 
working in the Government Departments at 
Washington, and therefore, is rather a special 
case. The site is only 25 minutes by motor 
car from Washington, where there are no 
fewer than 138,000 Government employees 
of various grades. 

The remaining differences between the Greenbelt 
Towns and Letchworth and Welwyn are not ones of 
principle, and the most important of them really 
gives a lead to this country. The whole of the land 
on which each of the new towns is being built is 
owned by the Federal Government and not by a 
company. Not merely is the land so owned, but 
all the buildings, whether houses, shops or community 
centres, are not merely being financed by the 
government, but will continue to be owned by it 
until such time as the whole projects are handed 
over to special non-profit making Corporations as 
going concerns. When this date arrives, it is pro- 
posed that new Municipalities shall also be created. 

Great Significance 

As at present contemplated, therefore, not merely 
will there be no individual ownership of land but 
there will be no individual ownership of buildings— 
thus differing from the English Garden Cities. 

Despite mistakes, I believe that these experiments 
will be of considerable value, not merely to America, 
but to other countries, and afford a definite 
contribution to the movement for decentralisation. 

It is of great significance that in a country like 
America, where the prejudice against any form of 
public enterprise which appears to conflict with 
ordinary business, is still very strong, these projects 
should have been started at all. And it is a great 
tribute to the essential rightness of the Garden 
City idea that there should have been this break- 
away from continuous suburban development in 
America. 
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Should Auld Acquaintance An Autobiography. 
By William Power. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Shrines and Homes of Scotland. By Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, K.T. Maclehose. 10s. 6d. 

The Scotland of Our Sons. By Alexander Maclehose 
and Sir John Orr. Maclehose. 5s. 


OOKING over the files of the Glasgow Herald 

for one of the early ’sixties, Mr. William Power 
came upon this singularly terse letter to the Editor : 

Sir, 
The toun stinks. 
I am, ete. 

Eighty years of public administration and sanitation 
have removed much of the force of that observation 
and even the Broomielaw has a faint tang of the sea 
about it instead of the bouquet de Clutha of redolent 
but unhappy memory. Mr. Power has not seen all 
these eighty years—although it is hard to imagine 
a time when Mr. Power was not—but for many 
years he has been at the heart of every movement 
for the betterment of Scotland, whether her material 
betterment or (a thing more dear to his heart) her 
cultural awakening. In this book he traces, with 
a minimum of introspection, his career from his 
bank-clerk days in Glasgow, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his great career as journalist and author. 
No Scotsman living, unless it be Sir Daniel Macaulay 
Stevenson, Bart., whom Mr. Power describes as 
‘““Glasgow’s greatest citizen,” is at one and the 
same time more perfervidly Scottish and more 
fervently international in his outlook. No Scots- 
man of recent times has done more to quicken the 
pulse of national life. And here is the story, set 
down modestly—for there is no man more modest— 
for all to read. And it is well worth reading not 
merely because here is recorded practically every 
tide and ripple which have gone to make the full 
flood of Scottish life in recent years but because 
the whole book is fired with the warm sympathy 
of its author. 


The Flight from the Counties 

Mr. Power early suggests that the title “ Les 
Déracinés ”’ might apply to the story of his forebears. 
“ The flight from the rural counties had begun with 
‘high farming ’. and the laying of farm to farm and 
it became a rout with the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the rise of the Glasgow ironmasters.”’ Before 
the end of the book all the consequences, a few good, 
many terrible and degrading, are fully revealed. 

The slums, to be sure, are vanishing. 

“‘ Glasgow is climbing out of the filthy morass 
of Victorian industrialism. The inhabitants of 
the housing schemes and bungalow suburbs have 
trig and spacious dwellings, gardens, and open 
sky. . . Where they dwell is their Scotland : the 
rest isthe Wild . . . That, I gather, is the Labour 
ideal, fitting in with the ideal of the landlords 
who wish to reserve five-sixths of Scotland for 


SCOTLAND TO-DAY— 
AND TO-MORROW 


themselves and their friends, and to live fifty to 
the square mile in a country where the average 
density in the Central Belt is 1,000. It is not my 
ideal. 

‘““ These grey suburbs, gim-crack and featureless, 
cannot be the continuing city of the Scottish 
race. They are the first halt in the wilderness, 
where those who came up out of the Victorian 
Egypt will muster for a further advance. When 
they go up and possess the land the vital rhythm 
of national life will be restored. 

““ These things shall be. I had a vision of them 
when, as a boy, looking out from a_ high window 
in a Glasgow tenement, over wet roofs and 
smoking chimneys, to doleful Port-Dundas, I 
hummed an old Jacobite song and sensed a new 
prophetic meaning in it : 

O this is no my ain hoose 

I ken by the biggin o’t, 

For bow-kail thrave at my door-cheek, 
And thristles on the riggin o’t.” 


Ugly and Monotonous 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart., should know 
something of ‘“ thristles”’ for he is a Knight of the 
Thistle. By a different path he has come to the same 
warm love for Scotland and the same loving anxiety 
for Scotland’s future as Mr. Power. In this beauti- 
fully produced and splendidly illustrated volume he 
writes with a scholar’s care of the continuous tradi- 


- tion of Scottish architecture and shows how it may 


be maintained. He is particularly interesting 
when he deals with the new settlements which “ by 
general consent are ugly and monotonous. This 
is not surprising, since cheapness and haste have been 
the first considerations. Ignorant attempts to 
avoid monotony often made things worse, the 
alternation, for instance, of tile and slate roofs, 
sham black and white gables, or a higgledy-piggledy 
lay-out which is neither symmetrical nor picturesque 
and bears no reference to the site... . Where 
the suburbs stride into the country nothing is more 
marked than the contrast between the neatly white- 
washed farms and cottages and the dirty harling 
of the new houses. Huge sums of public money 
have been expended on these schemes. Why has 
there been no insistence by the Health Department 
on the employment of qualified designers? For 
Glasgow, with 67,000 houses to build, a Christopher 
Wren would not be too highly skilled an official. 
“In Glasgow, the lay-out of the most recent 
schemes shows a marked improvement. It is at 
last realized that the creation of a new suburb 
entails more than the mere erection of rows of 
houses—that the indefinite extension of a large city, 
without any attempt to preserve the beauty of the 
countryside or provide space for recreation, can end 
in nothing but discontent and calamity. Given 
vision and expert guidance, these welcome 
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beginnings may yet result in new centres of which 
Scotland can be proud.”’ 

These new towns cannot come too soon. When 
their building is begun Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
Mr. William Power and other members of the 
Scottish Branch of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association will be entitled to much of the 
credit. 


Planning the Basis 

The idea of planning as basic to the evolution 
of a new Scotland runs through a notable book by 
Alexander Maclehose to which is contributed two 
chapters by Sir John Orr, the Director of the Rowett 
Research Institute. Mr. Maclehose is aware of a 
lack of leadership in Scottish affairs, and, with a 
strong historic sense, perceives the fact that 
Scotland’s greatest progress in the past has been 
made with a Scotland united. For this reason he 
deplores existing schisms, and appeals to Scottish 
lairds, industrialists and trade union leaders to get 
together in an effort to rehabilitate Scotland. Like 
Mr. Power, Mr. Maclehose sees the growth of towns 
as one of the greatest curses of Scotland. Ina chart, 
which one regards with horror, he shows how more 
than half the population of Scotland is herded 
together in the cities and large towns. If you add to 
that the small burgh, it is found that no fewer 
than 3,361,629 people out of Scotland’s total 
population of 4,842,988, live in towns. Like Mr. 
Power again, he dismisses the idea of the Highlands 
as a tourists’ playground and points out, what 
should have been self-evident, that only by the 
development of agriculture and fishing can the 
Highlands achieve economic dignity. This is an 
important matter ; the flight to Glasgow by young 
Highlanders will cease as soon as a good life is open 
to them in the Highlands. Sir John Orr rightly 
co-ordinates the excess population of Glasgow and 
the de-population of rural Scotland, with the low 
physique of the nation. He declares that a reversal 
of the nineteenth century policy, so that population 
flows from the towns to the country, not only can 
be done, but “ if it is not done the present economic 
system will collapse.’’ He declares that if it were 
done, the infant mortality rate in Glasgow, which is 
now about 100, would go down to the level of Oslo, 
where it is below 30. 

This is entirely consistent with garden city 
experience, and is, apart from the issue of war and 
peace, probably the most important consideration 
in politics to-day. It is curious that in the reviews 
on this page there is achieved the amalgam for which 
Mr. Maclehose pleads. All the authors are at one 
in their demand for a national plan for Scotland, 
in their demand that a stop should be put to the 
growth of Glasgow and the overcrowded industrial 
belt, and that new towns should be created in this 
Scotland, so often regarded as poor, but, nevertheless 
rich in land and in manpower. The near future, 
should show whether Scotland has the initiative 
to carry out the schemes propounded here. 

GILBERT MCALLISTER. 
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SIR WILLIAM E. WHYTE’S LEAD TO 
SCOTLAND 


Scottish Branch Formed 


N important step towards the _ re-planning 

of Scotland was taken when, at a meeting 
in the Ca’doro Restaurant, Glasgow, on Monday, 
September 13th, a Scottish Branch of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association was formed. 
Sir William E. Whyte, who presided, said that 
housing and the re-planning of the central parts of 
Glasgow could not be dealt with successfully as 
separate or independent questions. They were 
definitely intermixed and inter-related, and the 
principles of the garden city movement should 
be brought into play in their solution. There were 
many works and factories in the centre of cities 
which would not only be unprejudiced by moving 
out to new areas, but which would definitely 
be helped. They were cramped and shut in at 
present, with narrow, congested approaches and 
inadequate facilities for loading and unloading 
goods and merchandise. 


State and Planning 

The garden city way presented a great opportunity 
for solving some of the present problems of our large 
towns. Some of the replanning schemes to be 
undertaken were far beyond what was ever contem- 
plated by the legislator. They would involve the 
re-casting of towns in the interests of commerce, 
trade, health, safety, convenience and economy. 
These things carried one clearly beyond the local 
aspect, and Sir William said that it was not unreason- 
able to suggest that the State should come in to 
assist in this all-important work. 

Sir William E. Whyte was unanimously elected 
President of the newly-formed Branch. Other 
office-bearers were elected as follows :— 
Vice-Presidents : 

Sir D. M. Stevenson, Bt., Chancellor of Glasgow 

University. 
Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor of 
Glasgow University. 

Sir Alexander Swan. 

Sir George Stirling-Maxwell, Bt., of Pollock. 

Treasurer P. J. Dollan. 

Ex-Baillie James Gray. 

Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, J.P. 





Chairman: Colonel Gardner McLean, O.B.E. 
Hon. Secretary: Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. William McLean, C.A. 





Committee : 
Mr. Walter Scott. 
Bailie Alexander Ritchie. 
Mr. James Macaulay, F.S.I. 
Mrs. Agnes Dollan. 
Miss Bessie Aitken, M.A. 
Mr. Warnott Kennedy. 
Mrs. Mary Auld, J.P. 
Mr. William Power. 
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THE FEEDING OF AN URBAN POPULATION 


By E. A. A. ROWSE, A.R.I1.B.A. 


(Principal of the Architectural Association School of Planning) 


CONOMIC conditions are to-day pressing 

home to us once again the lesson that a nation 
survives by the excellence of what it puts in its 
stomach. But... 

“ The more extensive use of separated milk has been 
advocated by the Technical Commission on Nutrition 
of the League of Nations’ Health Organisation.” 

This makes strange reading. 

The extract is taken from a recent report on 
“The Milk Problem,” issued by the League of 
Nations, and published in the Bulletin of the Health 
Organisation in the June issue. 

The report goes on to qualify the Commission’s 
proposal ‘‘on further examination, however, 
difficulties appear in the practical realisation of this 
policy.” 

Modern Methods Condemned 


Those of us who produce real food, consume it 
and know its value, can appreciate how 
fundamentally wrong such a proposal is. Un- 
fortunately, the town dweller, divorced from the 
natural environment from which his anatomy 
evolved, has forgotten the taste of the rich diet 
direct access to live food would give him; he 
remains content with the contents of the “ can,” 
the refrigerator and the desiccator. But children 
find it almost impossible to adjust themselves to such 
deprivation. In some direction or other, they suffer 
malnutrition and wither ; even when they appear 
robust, they are almost invariably in need of the 
dental surgeon’s care before they are twenty. They, 
therefore, form the surest gauge of the efficiency 
of a food supply, and by that standard to-day our 
methods stand condemned, in spite of all the 
improvements in food control introduced in the last 
century. 

Why has such a state of affairs arisen ? The answer 
lies in the same report and on the same page. 

“So far as large ’’—mark the word—‘ towns are 
concerned, the difference in cost to the consumer 
between whole and separated milk will not be very 
great. Approximately 50 per cent. of the retail 
price of whole milk is due to transport, processing 
and distributien charges.”” If you could consume 
this one fundamental and all embracing food, on 
the farm, it should cost you half as much. But as 
you divorce the consumer from the point of produc- 
tion, so the cost plus profit must increase; till 
in the great city the consumption must be adjusted 
to the price, not to the human need. So it is with 
almost every food, especially those which form the 
all important but perishable “ protective diet,’”’ on 
which resistance and vigour depend; milk, eggs, 
fruit, green stuffs and animal and fish liver. 

Research shows that the modern own dweller’s 
diet is largely drawn from this section, since it 
leans increasingly towards salads, fruits and 


vegetables. In the consumption of fruit, both hard 
and soft, this country now leads the world. This is 
also the case with fish. Poultry has, since the War, 
become a more normal constituent in the diet 
of a much wider section of the population. The 
same may be said of eggs. The small, succulent 
joint scaled down to suit the minimum family 
of to-day, has become so general as to alter the 
grazing and feeding policies of the agriculturists 
of this and other countries. 

Yet the price level for these important sections 
of our diet would appear to be fixed in order to 
exclude th larger proportion of the population from 
enjoying it. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
greater the distance the coinmodity travels from 
overseas, the lower the price. Thus it is the 
devitalised food which comes within the purse of 
the poor. 

Let us examine the conditions which obtain in the 
most acute case of maladjustment in this direction— 
that of London. The radii over which supplies 
reach London’s markets—centres of distribution for 
the perishable portion of the city’s diet—vary widely. 

For meat the inner and outer dimensions are 
represented by journeys of thirty minutes or 
thirty-three days. For fish, the time factor is from 
two days for coastal fisheries, to six months in the 
case of halibut, cod and plaice ; for fruit, while the 
outer radius is twelve thousand miles, the inner is a 
journey of about one to five hours, from Essex or 
Dutch or French supplies. The latter must make the 
journey by air to reduce the time lag to a matter 
of hours. This appears to be the growing tendency 
and throws an interesting side-light on what may be 
the technique of perishable food transportation of 
the future. In the event of such an innovation 
becoming general practice—and if redundant methods 
in retail marketing can be eliminated—the only 
objection to long distance transportation of perishable 
food would be the evident high cost. 

In the case of eggs, the transit from nest to 
consumer does not seem possible in less than eight 
days, while the most distant supplies take at least 
over fifty days. Even then, in the latter case—and 
these are Australian not Chinese liquid eggs—they 
may lie in cold storage for as much as six months 
after landing. 

Fresh Milk—5 Days Old 


Lastly, let us consider milk, the most difficult 
of all foods to handle. The journey over which it 
reaches London ranges from fifty to three hundred 
miles. Opinions seem to vary as to the time taken 
to cover this distance. Claims ranging from two to 
five days are put forward, apparently according to 
the interpretation of the term “ from producer to 
consumer,’ which was used in the investigation 
during which the above information was collected. 
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If perhaps ‘“‘ from cow to stomach ”’ had been used, 
even longer periods would have been more generally 
returned. It is interesting to notice, however, that 
what is termed the “direct milk” of the small 
town, as opposed to the “ depot milk ” of the great 
city, reaches the consumer in from one to twelve 
hours. ; 

In the report cited at the beginn‘ng of this article, 
the conviction is expressed that all milk should be 
pasteurised to sterilise and so preserve it over long 
periods. There seems, therefore, to be a very 
strong case on the count of economy for the building 
up of small tuberculosis resistant herds, well isolated 
each from each. This should also prevent the spread 
of those nightmares of the dairy-man, contagious 
abortion and foot-and-mouth dis ase. Thus by the 
way of better breeding and less transportation, there 
would appear to be a substantial reduction in the 
cost of milk in the future. A supply of Grade A.T.T. 
milk will, and should be, the right of every town 
dweller in this country. Such a proposal is im- 
possible in the heart of the great cities. 

It has been stressed that the population of London 
draws its food from an area which is world 
embracing. The physical condition of the food 
when it reaches the consumer has already been 
commented on. Compared with the ideal —at which 
in so important a matter as the nation’s vitality, 
we ought to aim—our food and our technique of 
supply fall lamentably short. 


Long Distance Transport 

What are the methods by which a great city can 
maintain its da.ly supplies and long term reserves ? 
There would appear to be three. 

(1) The present procedure of long distance trans- 
port of chilled supplies and short term storage. 

(2) Long distance transport and long term storage. 
A method which might appear to be growing in 
favour, as even in the case of milk the claim is now 
made, that it can be safely stored for six weeks, by 
employing the new steam jet-vacuum method. 
In the case of non-perishable commodities, this 
may be a possible procedure, as such reserves might 
act as buffer pools on which to stabilise market 
fluctuations. Present methods are tending to 
approximate closely to this condition. 

(3) The method of direct supply from the 

“immediate surrounding food producing area. 

In assessing the relative merits of the three 
methods, No. (1) must be immediately discarded. 
It is iniquitous in that it raises prices against the 
poor, who need help most. It deteriorates foods 
which at the point of production are in admirable 
condition. It diverts from useful work hosts of trans- 
port workers whose ranks will be seriously depleted 
if and when the predicted fall in population reaches 
its most serious proportions. 

Method (2), while diverting to strategically 
minded planners, has first—like method (1)—the 
obvious disadvantage of unnatural complication. 
But for the next quarter of a century, it may be the 
only line a'ong which to attack the unwieldy 
problem of food supplies. 
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In the light of this possibility, let us examine the 
broad principles on which we should base the plan 
necessary to develop the idea. 

Three difficulties oppose us. 

(1) The imperfect and congested transport system 
of to-day. 

(2) The ignorance as to the location and produc- 
tion potential of the high fertility areas, both in 
this country and abroad—especially in the light 
of what may be termed intensive “ tank ’’ culture. 

(3) The impossibility of that market prediction 
and control,-which should ensure the right quantities 
in the right place at the right time.. The develop- 
ment of such knowledge should make possible the 
more accurate daily provisioning of the Metropolis, 
and less wastage by delay, overcropping, etc. 


Undergrcund Food Ways 

To meet difficulty (1), there would be a need for 
a new system of “‘ food ways,” possibly underground, 
planned in conjunction with Sir Charles Bressey’s 
new streets. These must link up a more flexible 
system of central and local markets—by way of the 
ports—with world, as well as home supplies. It 
is said we need a north to south and east to west 
artery for hurrying motorists. Let us, therefore, 
have also an inner circulation—underground if it 
cannot be avoided—which will link the hearts of 
the most congested boroughs of inner London. 
Located near this supply line, and connected to it 
by branch loops, would be the subterranean stores, 
which would serve the surface markets and shopping 
centres above. These must be accessible to every 
dweller in an area, allowing about fifteen minutes 
walk as a working radius. 

Such a “ food way ”’ system would link up with 
the country, by road or rail speedways which, 
since most traffic is by night, might well be dual 
purpose. 

Difficulty (2) would be met by a national, or 
better still, a world wide soil survey, embracing 
every country. When it is known what can and 
will be grown in every area, we shall have progressed 
far towards a reliable, regulated and therefore 
cheap supply of food. 

Difficulty (3) has been cited by every superin- 
tendent past and present in charge of the great 
distributing markets in London. Over two or three 
decades the problem of re-centralising the markets 
in relation to the expanding ring of suburbs, has 
been explored. Schemes have been advanced to 
solve the difficulty; but they have all failed to 
ensure that supplies to meet the varying tastes of 
each area shall be obtainable when and where 
needed. Further, if the truth be told, the idea of 
distribution from zonal markets, as opposed to 
concentration, constitutes so serious an attack on 
the wantonly extravagant system of retail sales, 
that a fierce opposition would develop, if a move 
were made to put it in force. Unless the “‘ middle 
man” alone were permitted to use such zonal 
markets ; in which case the one or two “ hand- 
lings ”’ it is desirable should be eliminated, will still 
remain. 
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No doubt can be entertained that the development 
of the technique of food supplies on such lines must 
be regarded as a temporary remedy. Let us hope 
it remains on paper only as an engaging diversion. 
The intensification of urban conditions of life in the 
form of huge storage vaults, high speed tube-ways, 
intensive mechanical cultivation with all its dangers 
of soil deterioration, and loss of nutrition in the 
product, are possibilities which, by their very 
incalculability, should turn us from such a project. 
In the planning of things the simplest method would 
appear always the most desirable—and the most 
difficult to attain. 

Let us return to our last alternative, the direct 
method. 

We can still meet with it in almost every French 
provincial town, in Germany, and other countries. 
The urban population, better proportioned to the 
hinterland of the town in which they live, can hope 
to receive daily supplies of fresh foods, which have 
at dawn that day been drawn from the farms and 
gardens, and places of their origin. In such cases, 
the ‘belly capacity’ of the population—while 
advantages of more distant supplies are not lost 
sight of—is in scale with land utilisation of the region. 

Direct Supply 

If a direct supply of at least the “ protective ”’ 
diet is to be maintained to a town of, say, 50,000, 
an area of at least 5,000 acres should be available, 
suitable for the particular forms of stock and crops 
required to produce such foods. Such a specialised 
area would naturally dispose itself on the soils 
suitable to its needs. Thus points of supply might 
be found at radii from five to ten miles from the 
town. These zones might be isolated or in the form 
of tentacles radiating from the fringe of the town. 
The remainder of the land would be utilised for 
more general industrial farming and recreation. 

If, however, London or the great con-urbanisation 
of the Midlands and the North are to be handled in 
such a manner, a proportional increase in the area 
required for direct food supply would result—in 
London’s case—in the monopolising of a region 
having a radius of about 150 miles. Obviously 
an impossibility, and a very good reason for 
London’s present need to look to the entire world 
for sustenance. 

What, then, must we do? 

Again, we have alternatives. There is the 
delightful project of the Hundred New Towns 
Association. But no indication has yet been 
given by V.47845 as to how the problem of food 
supplies would be dealt with. Some of the locations 
chosen, while they may preserve the countryside— 
the avowed object of the Group’s work—might, as 
in the case of Dagenham, destroy the best soil in 
their area. The creation of a hundred new towns 
should be based on a national soil survey, which 
must be complete before even the broadest con- 
sideration to their location can be considered. 

The decentralising of industry is, however, pro- 
ceeding. Place of dwelling must move with place 
of work. Thus as factories leave the central areas 
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of London, they must be regrouped to give vitality 
to existing or new towns elsewhere in Britain. 
But even if, by such methods, half London’s popula- 
tion could be recentralised elsewhere, there still 
remains the difficulty of feeding perhaps five millions 
of people. In order to ensure the right disposition 
of such a mass of people, there are two vital surveys 
which must be undertaken in the near uture. 
The first would seek to determine the location of 
those subsoils which are most definitely inimicable 
to human habitation. The second must discover 
the location of the one time fertile soils in the greater 
London area, whether now built on or not. The 
first investigation would establish those zones 
which should be evacuated and demolished as the 
tide of population ebbs. The second, at least— 
in as far as it coincides with the fir t—should form 
the basis of an intensive dairy and horticultural 
plan for new London. In the Middlesex area most 
excellent work in this direction has already been 
done by the Land Utilisation Survey. But those 
of us who have had the bitter experience of re- 
claiming deteriorated land, may be forgiven if our 
hearts fail when we think of the zones from which 
the fertile top spit has been removed, and the square 
miles covered by the too truly named “ sterilising 
layer’ of 6 in. concrete. Can such areas ever be 
made to blossom again, or will they lie for decades 
derelict deserts? For those of us who knew 
Eastern France during the years of the War, when 
we feel most disheartened, there can be only one 
answer. 


Location of Population 

But all such schemes lie in the future. In the 
meantime, the population of a great city im- 
poverished by its loss of good food, fresh air and 
adequate and right exercise of body, mind and 
spirit, is yearly dying out. For the past century, 
replenishments of sturdy stock have been drawn 
from the rural areas. But these can no longer be 
counted on. Those who work on the land know 
despair as they watch the dwindling physique and 
spirit of the countryman, born of the grinding 
pressure of unnatural world economics. Malnutri- 
tion is to-day more rife in the countryside than in 
the towns. 

To stem the collapse of the national physique— 
which no amount of physical training will maintain, 
if good food is lacking—London and all large cities 
must be sub-divided by belts of reclaimed land. 

Food must reach the Metropolitan dweller in 
better condition than to-day. The energy scientists 
devote to the discovery of food preservation 
methods, might be more wisely directed to the 
location of population in better relationship to 
sources of fresh supplies.. The deterioration of 
breeding stock is one of those grim consequences 
from which nature allows no other recourse but one. 
The animal breeder imports fresh blood from good 
breeds elsewhere. Nature, by way of migration 
and war, has, in the past, brought to the debilitated 
nation the infusion of vigour it needs. 

Do we wish to give nature good reason for action ? 


NATIONAL PLANNING THE 
URGENT NEED 


| AM very glad to have this opportunity of 
stressing the need for the planned development 
of our towns and countryside. The developments 
of the last hundred years and more have shown us 
what disastrous results can come from the uncon- 
trolled and haphazard spread of industry. By far 
the most serious case is, of course, that of London, 
where, within a radius of some thirty miles there is 
concentrated a population of nearly ten millions. 
From the defence aspect alone this gives rise to 
almost insuperable problems, but from every point 
of view, whether from that of transport, housing 
or open spaces, it is disastrous. London, however, 
is not the only town where there has been an 
unhealthy growth in the population. On the other 
side, we see to-day whole towns with all the 
amenities provides by local authorities, virtually 
being abandoned. We see, too, the spread of cheap, 
jerry-built houses in long unimaginative rows 
along our main roads and right into the heart of 
some of the most beautiful parts of the countryside. 
Within the towns themselves there are often enough 
only the very rudiments of planning, not because 
the local authorities are unwilling to plan, but 
because until recently Parliament has refused to 
allow them the necessary powers, and even to-day 
gives them these powers in so grudging a form and 
with so many limitations, that they are often 
virtually unworkable. 

All this points to the urgent need of a national 
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plan for the development of our towns and country- 
side. They must cease to be at the mercy of any 
business man who feels that by placing his factory 
in the midst of a beautiful stretch of coun ryside 
or adding it to the mass of factories already congre- 
gated in one or two over-developed centres of 
population, he can earn just a little more profit 
than if he allowed it to be sited in accordance with 
true town planning demands. The lesson of the 
last hundred years in town and country planning 
is that private interests must be subordinate to the 
public good if the beauty of our country is to be 
saved for future generations. A mere planning of 
amenities, without control of industrial develop- 
ment, can be of only very limited use. The country 
must, through a national organisation, say where 
particular industries are to be located, where the 
land is to be kept free for residential development, 
and where there are to be parks and op_n spaces. 
Only in this way can our national heritage be used 
to the best possible advantage. 
C. R. ATTLEE. 


DECENTRALISATION NECESSARY 


HE decentralisation of London and other great 

urban centres is to my mind a necessary condi- 
tion of national welfare and even of survival. 
When urban aggregations exceed a certain size, the 
cost of transport—as in London—adds greatly to 
the cost of living. Physical recreation suffers : 
playing fields are inevitably few and distant, the 
cyclist may have to spend an hour awheel before 
seeing green fields on either side. The cost of 
land enhances the cost of building, and cemeteries, 
on land costing £2,000 an acre, make even sepulture 
a heavy burden on rates and on the individual. 
Few dwellers in great cities can hope for allotments 
of their own, far less for gardens round their houses. 
Segregation of the various strata which go to make 
a community into groups, according to their wage- 
earning capacity, becomes inevitable. One Housing 
Estate will cater for those with not over £3 a week, 
another for the under £5’s, a third for those with 
£10, and another for those with £1,000 a year—a 
thoroughly anti-social system. 

The vicious circle is soon complete: private and 
social capital is invested in such volume in badly 
or un-planned lay-outs that a vested interest is 
created in maintaining it and even in making it 
worse by attracting more people—or more factories. 
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-AiNATIONAL PLAN A SYMPOSIUM—COMPILED BY ANN WILDE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 
de iS DISASTROUS 99 The problems of planning must be thought out 


carefully in advance, and there must be the closest 

—Mr. ATTLEE consultation and co-operation between owners of 
, land and local authorities. Half a scheme may be 
worse than no scheme at all—for instance, concen- 
tration on slum clearance as apart from town 











planning leads automatically to more overcrowding 
ry and to new slums for old. ' 

ie We must also guard against the encroachment 
“a of ambitious housing projects on grounds for 
of recreation. The National Playing Fields Associa- 
Gt tion, after consultation with Government Depart- 
th ments, local authorities, town planners and social 
~ workers, has laid it down that there should be five 
" acres of public open space for every thousand of 
‘es the population, of which four acres should be devoted 
io to playing fields. That is the minimum scale on 
of which local authorities should be making provision 
beg for playing fields in their town and country planning 
“a schemes. We must support policies that will 
vd reduce building costs ; we must work for reasonable 
‘“ rents that will not cause families to sacrifice the 
it essentials of a healthy life. The depopulation of 
rg the countryside must be checked and the balance 
mr between town and country restored. 

Liberals are entitled to the credit for passing the 
first Town Planning Act, and the policy of town and 
country planning has always had, and will continue 

Town-Planning is the oldest function of govern- to receive, their strong — — 
ment as is proved by the lay-out of innumerable ne crn e 
at ancient cities which, in some cases, antedate all 
di- historical records. The lay-out of Islamic cities 
al. on the Tigris and of some early Roman cities are 
he in advance of anything contemplated in England 
to before Ebenezer Howard. 
‘Ss: Planning may proceed by compulsion to go 
he somewhere, or by prohibition to go elsewhere. This 
ore is the easy and in general, the wrong way, for it 
of penalises individuals and communities most un- 
es, fairly. It may also be attained by offering 
ire inducements, themselves the outcome of planning, 
al. to individuals and corporations to settle in a planned 
nts community and, like the tiny stones in a_ great 
es. mosaic, to achieve dignity and significance as 
ike part of a design. So far as this is the aim of the 
pe- Garden Cities and Town Planning Association it has, 
ing and always will have, my whole-hearted support. 
ek, ARNOLD WILSON 
a BALANCE BETWEEN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 

ind LUMS, overcrowding, ribbon development, the 
dly congestion of London, and the destruction of 
1S beauty in the country-side are the penalties we are 
; it paying for haphazard building development and for 


ies. the neglect of Town and Country Planning. 















































BOLD DECENTRALISATION 


HAVE persistently advocated the promotion 

of bold and planned decentralisation of population 
and industry. In my memorandum to the Cabinet 
early in 1935, I said there was no need to-day to 
crowd industries and the dwellings of the workers 
in closely-packed urban aggregations, breeding 
dinginess and disease, traffic congestion and 
artificially high site values. 

More than a hundred years ago Cobbett described 
London as “the Wen.” The term applies to-day 
not only to London but to the malignant growth 
of many of our cities and large towns. Around 
London and on the outskirts of our great cities huge 
tracts of countryside have been spoilt by the 
discharge of population and industry in planless 
and sporadic ribbon development. 

Uncontrolled decentralisation is a wasteful and 
unhealthy process. The evacuation of industry and 
workers from the cities needs to be co-ordinated 
with community planning. The general retreat 
from the old centres should be sounded only after 
a comprehensive survey has been made of the new 
positions to be occupied, and when plans have been 
prepared for fresh lines of communication ; other- 
wise the retreat will become a rout, and you will 
get a repetition of the helter-skelter confusion which 
to-day sprawls along our once beautiful country 
roads. 

Given wise planning and bold action, our old 
cities would function as centres of healthy corporate 
life, existing orbital towns would be re-planned and 
enlarged, and new towns, designed for wholesome 
living and industry, would arise amid the pleasant 
surroundings of the open country. 

D. LLoyp GEORGE. 


INTOLERABLE WASTE 


The location of industry ought not to be 
determined solely by the prospect of profits, but by 
broad sociological considerations. It is impossible, 
in the space at my disposal, to examine all the 
factors which should be taken into account. I 
therefore confine myself to one aspect of the 
problem. 

As a result of the Industrial Revolution, certain 
parts of the country became highly industrialised. 
Towns grew rapidly in higgledy-piggledy confusion. 
Out of the chaos, in the course of time, came some 
measure of order. The aggregation of people 
became communities, with all the apparatus of 
community life. 

Hundreds of millions of pounds of social capital 
were invested in roads and street lighting, main 
drains and sewers, gas, water and electricity supply, 
schools and hospitals, parks and recreation grounds. 

Enormous sums were expended upon churches and 
chapels, pubs and clubs, houses and shops, mills, 
factories and railways. 

Since the Great War, the process of social and 
economic adaptation has continued. In the con- 
gested industrialised areas, the housing problem 
assumed its largest proportions. Hundreds of 
thousands of houses have been built by local 
authorities, followed by the various social institutions 
essential to civilised life. Old roads have been 
remade, and new ones created. Transport has been 
immeasurably improved. 

The people have been nurtured for a century and 
more in the traditions of the mine, factory and 
workshop. They have become habituated to the 
discipline and customs of industrial life. -They 
are, indeed, the nation’s industrial army. Their 
knowledge, skill and tradition provide one of the 
nation’s greatest economic assets. 

Yet in these areas, there are derelict or semi- 
derelict mines and mills and idle workers. The old 
established industries, as, for example, coal and 
cotton, will never again, however, prosperous they 
may become in the future, re-employ all the 
available labour. ' 

It is intolerable to think that the human and 
material resources, developed over a century and a 
quarter, with the vast amount of social capital 
involved, should be allowed to fall into decay, 
whilst new industries, seeking the maximum profit, 
are allowed to spring up and sprawl over the hitherto 
un-industrialised areas. 

Such a process inevitably necessitates creating new 
communities, and the provision of all those social 
institutions which are an essential part of modern 
life. Whilst large profits might be reaped, the 
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State and local authorities would have to pay a 
heavy price for the dividends ‘“‘earned’”’ by the 
fortunate shareholders. 

Hence it is that the lure of profits cannot be 
permitted to determine the location of industry. The 
future location of industry must be settled with due 
regard to the national interest, and as far as can be 
foreseen, with an eye to desirable future develop- 
ments. Such a policy would “ interfere’ with the 
liberty of private enterprise. But such “ inter- 
ference ” is unavoidable if our human and material 
resources are to be used to the best advantage, and 
we are to have ordered economic and _ social 
development. 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN- LEGISLATION 
NO NEW INDUSTRIES FOR LONDON 


As one who welcomes the stupendous growth of 
the rambling and cycling movements and sees in 
them the best ways of combining physical well- 
being with mental and spiritual refreshment, it is 
grievous to me to see the hundreds and thousands 
of cyclists spending so much of their few hours of 
weekend recreation cycling along the five, ten or 
even fifteen miles of vulgar, chaotic, dangerous, 
ribboned highway, and to think of them returning 
along the same or similar stretches on Sunday 
evenings after their praiseworthy efforts to spend 
their short free time in real country; or to see 
the ramblers queuing up at the booking office to 
spend a good slice of their weekly wage on railway 
fares to get to some place from where walking has a 
chance of being a rural delight. 


To walk or cycle from Charing Cross to rural 
England, or from the Derbyshire Peak via Manchester 
conurbation to the Lake District fells as I have done, 
may be an interesting and instructive experiment, 
as it is a sure test of endurance ; but, should anyone 
be asked to repeat it ? 

The remedy as I see it is first and foremost 
National Planning of all the land of Britain; by 
which I mean not the present “ by your leave’”’ and 
“if we pay you enough compensation ’”’ attitude, 
but a definite insistence that no man has the right 
to do what he likes with his land if it conflicts 





with the public interest. This would, of course 
include restriction, if not complete prohibition of all 
new industries in London and all overgrown cities 
without compensation. 

Secondly, the placing of all national, regional and 
district planning in the hands of qualified and 
competent officers who view the matter from a 
sociological standpoint rather than from the limited 
outlook of the surveyor or road engineer. This 
would mean that the size of towns, the preservation 
of agricultural belts and open spaces, the provision of 
National Parks and access to uncultivated mountains 
and moorlands would take their rightful place in the 
scheme of things; and the provision of ever more 
motor highways, the spoliation of country lanes, 
and the total neglect of cross-country footpaths 
by the highways surveyor would become matters of 
searching criticism and control and not be allowed 
to masquerade, as they do now in many counties, as 
planning schemes. ; 

But all this calls for radical changes in existing 
legislation, and it is a pity that Parliament seems 
to be the last body whom we are able to convince 
that the country is over-ripe for such changes. 

KENNETH SPENCE 




















































“ amazed at nonchaiant governments.”’ 
—Seebohm Rowntree 


Pik NONCHALANT GOVERNMENTS 

If a shoemaker makes a shoddy pair of shoes or a 
pair that does not fit, nothing very serious results, 
because in any case they wear out in a year or so, 
but when thousands of builders put up ugly houses 
scattered here and there without plan along road- 
sides and on ill laid-out building estates, then the 
community has to suffer for a century or more. 
I have been amazed at the nonchalant way in 
which successive Governments have watched the 
face of England being spoilt in this way. In con- 
nection with a host of social reform measures, there 
is need for long-distance thinking, but I am inclined 
to think that it is even greater in the case of housing 
and town-planning than elsewhere, as these affect 
our lives in so many ways and for so long. 

I have referred to the disfigurement of our 
countryside, but there are other questions involved. 
There is the health of the people—a matter of 
supreme importance. How much better it would 
be if new industries could be encouraged to go to 
satellite towns where the workers could live in the 
fresh air, in houses with adcquate gardens. Gardens 
not only provide wholesome and _ pleasurable 
recreation for those in work, but they provide a 
means of partial subsistence for those who, either 
through industrial depression or old age, or other 
causes, are either entirely unemployed or employed 
only irregularly. The lot of such men would be 
immensely improved if they could live in a house 
where there was a substantial garden (say a quarter 
of an acre) on which they could raise foodstuffs of 
real economic value. 

I think that the work which your Association is 
doing to educate public opinion on the supreme 
importance of Town Planning deserves every 
encouragement. Al] power to your elbow ! 

B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
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SATELLITE TOWNS COULD SAVE CITIES— 


FROM LONDON’S FATE 
ALL TOWN AND NO PLANNING 


F we face the facts as they are and not as we should 

like them to be, we find a double problem: how 
to save the rest of the country from becoming either 
derelict or like London, and what to do with London. 
These problems cannot be solved by the negative 
powers of the present regional committees working 
in isolation and each planning, almost competitively, 
for a vast population which should never be allowed 
to drift into its area at all, and with the decline 
in population after 1940 probably never will come. 

Outside the Metropolis, satellite towns and 
green belts could yet save our major cities from the 
worst of London’s fate. In the distress:d areas 
and elsewhere—it may be assumed that with 





agricultural rationalisation and mechanisation, the 
purely rural population will diminish rather than 
increase—the healthy growth of small industrial 
towns combining tlfe amenities of town and country, 
is needed. 

A major surgical operation on “ the great wen” 
being impossible, we could at least stop its further 
growth, and decentralise as far as possible. A very 
great deal could be done by a gradual reorganisation 
of the location of industrial, office and residential 
centres within the greater London area. 

These solutions can only be achieved in one way ; 
that is, by means of a central authority capable of 
taking into account all the national factors involved, 
and with wide powers over the location of industry. 
Solve this problem, and the residential problem will 
largely solve itself. When the largest housing estate 
in the world was created at Becontree, neighbouring 
areas were left for factories, but it was left to luck 
whether or not any manufacturers should come 
there. That is what happens now, and that is putting 
the cart before the horse. | JOHN PARKER, M.P. 
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DECENTRALISE . . 


OFF THE NEXT SLUMP 
FANTASTIC GROWTH OF LONDON 


The fantastic growth of London to a size which is 
larger, in terms of population, than any one of 
fifteen separate European states, has beccme an 
evil of national importance. The vulnerability of 
the metropolis in time of war, in view of the 
enormous concentration of wealth, population and 
directive institutions which it contains, presents 
dangers which are obvious to the simplest intelligence; 
but the social disadvantages inherent in this vast 
slab of urbanisation, which does not deserve the 
name of City, are no less alarming to those who can 
perceive them. It is now recognised that the 
control of London’s growth is not a mere municipal 
problem relating to the South-East region but is 





closely connected with the plight of the derelict 
areas. 

From the point of view of amenities, the ribbon 
development and deplorable urbanisation in the 
beautiful environs of London, which will disgrace 
us in the eyes of future generations, is but the 
limiting case of what has occurred and is occurring 
all over the country. Up to the present, the town 
and country planning movement has failed 
miserably, and ‘no improvement can be expected 


without control over the location of industry both - 


nationally and regionally. This will lead in turn 
to decentralisation of population, which is desirable 
socially and from the standpoint of aerial defence. 
It is also one of the few ways open to us to spend 
large sums of money fruitfully when rearmament 
-lackens down and we shall need to head off the next 
economic slump. The appointment of the Royal 


Commission on the Distribution of Population 

offers a great opportunity for public opinion to press 

for Government action in these vital matters. 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. 
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A SINGLE SPRAWLING SUBURB 


Better planning of our towns! Of course and no 
doubt ! But who really cares about towns anyway ? 
Most of them have been ruined past recall by our 
new-won power over nature, ruined so irremediably 
and the only way in which we can recover from the 
noise, dirt, stench, foul air, racket and over-crowding 
which power over nature costs us, is by retiring into 
the country where nature is still in more or less 
undisputed power over man. And what disturbs me 
is that the twentieth century is as earnesly intent 
on ruining the country as the nineteenth was on 
ruining the towns. It has permitted its towns to 
burst like bombs and scatter their debris all over 
the surrounding countryside. Every year the 
pink tentacles spread further and further into the 
heart of the green, while round every corner there 
perks up the inflamed little villa of angry red. In 
fifty years’ time, if present tendencies continue, 
there will be neither town nor country but a single 
dispersed suburb sprawling untidily from London 
to the coast. 

Meanwhile there is a new return to nature. 
Rambling grows apace and every week young men 
and women, turning their backs upon the towns 
which their fathers have made, go in increasing 
numbers to the country for rest and refreshment 
of the spirit. Even the Government weighs in with 
a physical fitness campaign and calls the young to the 
open air. Very well, then, it is its bounden duty 
to see to it that the country is not destroyed, the 
open air net stifled, by the licence of unplanned 
enterprise, and that the health of the many is not 
sacrificed to fill the pockets of the few. Only by a 
national scheme of planning—here town, there 
industry ; here residences and there open country— 
can the situation be saved. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


“twentieth century is intent on ruining the countryside *” 
































































“This sprawling 
community ........- an 
increasing scandal "’ 

—Lord Strabolgi 


ONLY TINKERING WITH PROBLEM 


I am very glad that the Garden City and Town 
Planning Association are dealing so strenuously 
with the increasing scandal of the unregulated 
growth of Greater London. 

This sprawling community is both an economic 
and strategical danger. Already we suffer from 
acute traffic congestion, and already there is an 
actual shortage of skilled, unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour; and this at a time of serious un- 
employment in many other parts of the country. 
The problem should have been tackled in earnest 
years ago. We have only tinkered with it. I see 
no reason whya law should not be passed forbidding 
the building of any new factories and any new 
dwelling-houses in the Greater London area, or in 
the Home Counties without the permission of a 
strong Planning Committee set up for the purpose. 
I see no other way of checking the evil. We can 
then set to work to undo the present mischief. 


STRABOLGI. 


“better legislation......... against the beast’ 
—Clough Williams-Ellis 





IT’S AN APE! 


T is certainly not easy, perhaps it is impossible— 
for me at any rate—to make a “short state- 
ment ”’ on the very large questions that you pose. 
In Britain and the Beast I and some two dozen 
others who care about the physical aspect of our 
country had a shot at some sort of answer, but at the 
end of over 300 pages no complete, agreed or settled 
policy was arrived at. In my own view, the Beast 
that we are contending wiih is neither a dragon 
nor a tiger to be slain or caged, but merely an ape of 
excessive enterprise and activity that only needs 
education and discipline to make its endless and 
restless energy an asset to our civilisation instead of a 
menace. As it is, most of what it does is definitely 
mischievous and destructive, but if we had a wiser 
set of rules for the game of life and if we had the 
initial pluck to enforce them, we could quickly 
canalise all this feverish doing into acceptable con- 
structive channels. In many ways scientific inven- 
tion and the new mobility of both men and materials 
have aggravated all dangers to amenity very much 
as they have so appallingly increased the menace and 
the destructiveness of war. Things are now done so 
quickly and on so large a scale; unsuitable or 
synthetic materials can be so cheaply dumped at any 
point, that it is perfectly possible for one speculative 
builder of only average barbarity to lay waste a 
whole province ina twelvemonth. That is why, just 
as in war, a new and much stricter control from some 
superior authority is necessary lest irreparable harm 
should be done to the community and its heritage 
before it is even fully aware of what is threatened. 
Any rules we have, to be effective, must be given 
us by Parliament and Parliament does not lead 
public opinion, it follows it ; legislation being merely 
a codification of that opinion. To get that necessary 
code we must have education and then agitation. 
When we have an adequate code instead of our 
present quite ineffective Town and Country Planning 
Act, Restriction of Ribbon Building Act, and such- 
like, it will still need administering with zeal and 
intelligence. We are all well aware that very, very 
few of our local government bodies as at present 
constituted, or their officials, are fit to discharge the 
duties even now laid upon them by Parliament. 
Wherefore so long as we remain a democracy, I see 
little hope-of an improved administration of our 
national estate unless its immediate official guardians 
—our local councils—are radically reformed. To 
this end, and as a beginning, I would enact that 
every elected council should itself elect from a large 
national panel of illuminati an extra member whose 
education, wider outlook and freedom from local 
political, economic or other pressure, would be 
calculated to give him a wider and less biassed 
view than might be possible to the local tradesman 
who is the typical councillor. However, this is no 
place in which to elaborate the details of that 
suggested reform, and I can only give it as my 
opinion that until we have both better legislation 
and better administration, we shall achieve very 
little against the Beast. CLOUGH WILLIAMs ELLIs. 
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MONSTROUS OVERGROWTH OF LONDON— 


—A TERRIBLE DANGER 


—Dr. HUGH DALTON, M.P. 


HE idea that the size and shape of our great 
cities must be socially controlled is gaining 
ground. But the education of the public mind on 
this subject is painfully slow. In truth this problem 





is most urgent, as is the wider problem of controlling, 
in the public interest, the use of all land within 
this little crowded island. The monstrous over- 
growth of London has become a terrible danger 
from the point of view of national defence. For 
air attack there is no other target like this anywhere 
inthe world. This country has become more vulner- 
able to such attack than any other. From the 
point of view of national defence, it is elementary 
wisdom that we should long ago have planned the 
dispersion of industry and population in smaller 
centres and have guided new industries into the 
Distressed Areas—South Wales, West Cumberland, 
South-West. Durham, and West Scotland—which 
are, by a queer freak of Providence, both most 
seriously affected by prolonged unemployment and 
also least vulnerable to air attack. 

From the point of view of national health, 
moreover, and‘of the convenience of daily life, 
overgrown cities are open to very grave objection. 

“ Though the housing programmes of many Local 
Authorities have done something to relieve over- 
crowding by moving numbers of families to healthier 
houses and surroundings, the more fundamental 
problems remain untouched. The continuous drift 
of population into the large urban areas, and the 
uncontrolled growth of these, is the negation of all 
planning. As this haphazard and_ sporadic 
‘development’ proceeds, green fields and open 
country are continually pushed farther and farther 
away from the great majority of town dwellers, 


while the traffic problem grows ever more intract- 
able. As multitudes come to live farther and 
farther from their work, sleeping in ‘ dormitory ’ 
suburbs, hours are subtracted from leisure, and 
heavy costs incurred in money and in physical and 
nervous strain, merely in travelling to and fro. 
The gains of progress, and especially of a shorter 
working day, are eaten up by the monster of ‘ trans- 
port facilities °.”’ 

I wrote these words three years ago in my book 
Practical Socialism for Britain, in which I tried to 
stir public interest in the whole problem of geo- 
graphical planning. 

To turn to another aspect of the problem, I am 
very proud that the Labour Party, alone among the 
political parties of this country, has declared for the 
creation of National Parks as an essential part of the 
national plan for our country which it desires to see. 
We must make the British people plan-minded, 
and we must do it soon. Each year, even each 
month, that passes marks the loss of wonderful 
opportunities which will never return. 

HuGu DALTON, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LONDON’S HOMELESS 
SIR, 

The figures of the L.C.C. show that in a city of 
four millions, 42 persons were sleeping out this 
year on a typical winter night. Your reviewer's 
answer to this is that there were more last year: 
and Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s answer is that homeless 
people get to know the date and go into hiding. 

When a public authority attack a problem in 
the way the L.C.C. have done by co-ordinating the 
voluntary with the public services and establishing 
a central office for administration, it is difficult 
to see how more can be done especially as there is 
now a surplus of accommodation in London for 
homeless persons. 

I am afraid the revival of the Victorian free soup 
kitchen (or coffee stall) is an out-of-date method 
of attacking such a social problem. J. P. BLAKE. 

[EpIToR’s NoTeE.—Our reviewer pointed out that 42 on one 
night contrasted with an average of over 200 per night last year. 
This year’s average is not yet available. London acts as a 
magnet to many thousands every month ; many fail. If the 
L.C.C. would warn people of the number of homeless already in 
London there might be fewer in the future.) 


TREE TRAGEDY 
SIR, 

In my story of a Tree Tragedy I am accused of 
having cast “‘ nasturtiums” on Welwyn Garden 
City’s forester. I regret these, and withdraw them 
bodily. It appears that while the trunk of the 
oak was not diseased, its base and the roots were 
attacked by a malady which steadily diminishes 
the supply of sap, so that those huge branches 
might soon have fallen on Peter and Vivien ! 

FITZWATER WRAY. 












CANDINAVIA believes n health, in a high 

standard of physical and mental fitness for the 
people. One notices and admires the fine, athletic 
golden haired men and women in the streets of 
Stockholm, Gothenberg, Oslo and Bergen. They 
are a sports people we know. There are twenty-one 
sports districts in Sweden alone and the magnificent 
ski competitions in Norway must, like their moun- 
tains and fjords be seen, if they are to be believed. 
The Scandinavians know the health importance of 
good homes and gardens. 

In the last ten or twenty years, tens of thousands 
of families have been provided with cottages and 
villas with gardens by the municipalities which must 
reduce the rate of sickness and lighten the work of 
hospitals. Our cousins in Scandinavia believe in 
making the municipality responsible for work that 
in other countries is left to private initiative or to 
the State. Among other things, the towns buy and 
sell building sites for the good of the people. There 
are ‘‘ Real Estate Departments "’ which are con- 
cerned with residential building and town planning. 
In Stockholm one sees every variety of architecture : 
medieval buildings in the old part of the town, 
“ The City between the Bridges,” lovely eighteenth 
century houses, nineteenth century homes, and 
modern buildings which are as beautiful as any in 
Europe. 

Personally, I was interested in the movement for 
providing people with cottages and villas with 
gardens. 

These lovely homes are erected usually by 
builders under municipal control. The towns in 
most cases in Scandinavia retain the freehold and 
lets the land onsixty years’ leases, which the tenant 
can renew. To facilitate building garden homes the 
towns assist in the establishment of a_ special 
credit institution. But what interested me 
specially in Scandinavia were the small cottage 
homes, cheap artistic buildings, with a high standard 
of fitness and comfort. 

In the early nineteen-twenties, town councils in 
Scandinavia determined to support a scheme of 
erection of small private houses for families. 

This scheme included what to my knowledge was 
something novel, interesting and capable of expan- 
sion and imitation. In a word, the future owners 
of the cottage homes helped to build the cottages. 
I saw something of the work in Stockholm. Here 
the town supplies the materials and (most important 
to my mind) full instructions for building. Experts 
teach the father, mother and children to build, 
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GARDEN HOMES 
in SCANDINAVIA— 


erect walls, fix partition doors and mantelpieces 
in place. Such necessary contracts as electrical 
and plumbing are arranged by the municipality. 

Standardised building materials are used, that is, 
walls in complete sections, doors and window frames 
fitted ready to put in place by unskilled workers. 
This contribution of work from the future owner 
not only increases his and his wife’s interest in the 
home ; it is a financial asset, a contribution to the 
building of the cottage. The municipality gives 
financial assistance in the form of mortgages up to 
90 per cent. of the building costs, the remaining of 
the 10 per cent. being almost entirely made up by 
the work of the owner. 

Two-storey cottages and bungalow buildings 
are erected. A cottage costs {240-£250. Work 





is started in the spring when the frost has thawed, 
and all through the summer the owners and their 
families camp on the site to help to build the houses. 
What a healthy, happy, useful life is led by these 
home-builders! The cottages vary in size and type. 
Some are two rooms and kitchen, some three and 
four rooms and kitchen. All modern conveniences 
in the way of sanitation, electricity and gas are 
provided. One of the most delightful features of 
these simple homes is provided by the gardens. 
They are separate but so arranged by hedges 
and shrubs as to appear one long continuous garden. 

Cottages from a health and social standpoint are 


much better homes than flats. Each housewife . 


has a house and garden and the children, we are all 
agreed, have a better chance if they live in houses 
with gardens. 

There are tens of thousands of such attractive 
little homes in Scandinavia and in different districts 
there are créches and playgrounds, as well as 
clubs, and study and athletic centres for boys and 
girls. ’ 

I visited the garden estates near Oslo and Stock- 
holm. They are built to plan with central areas for 
shops and club houses. The houses are beautifully 
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The centre of Ulleval the new town created by Oslo municipality 


— By Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 


built, comfortable, labour saving. The balconies 
pour cascades of petunias and geraniums to meet 
the green and red and purple of the gardens below. 

Living cabins or cottages on the allotments near 
the great cities of Scandinavia were a revelation to 
me. Allotments in this country are dreary, untidy, 
impersonal. But for less than a pound per annum, 
owners of allotments in Scandinavia can build a 
cabin residence or “‘farm’’ on a garden-colony 
allotment. Here the people live through the lovely 
summer days overlooking the lakes and hills and the 
green countryside of Scandinavia. 

In 1921 the garden colony allotment scheme came 
under the management of the Municipal Real 
Estate Board, first established in 1904 by Miss Annie 
Lindhagen. The Council supervises the opening 
of new areas and operations generally. There is an 


experimental garden where allotment holders can — 


buy young plants and trees and seeds. Every town 
dweller has the opportunity of acquiring a plot of 
garden and building a summer house. Apart from 
the personal advantage to the owners, the scheme 
has an importance from the point of view of national 
food production. The buildings on the allotment 
are laid out according to a definite plan and in 
accordance with the standard designs of the architect 
of the Council. 

The cabin summer houses are about 160 ft. square. 
Some are quite small, like arbours, and people are 
forbidden to build anything over a certain size 
because the cabins are intended for allotment- 
holders and not for well-to-do week-enders. 


It is ten years since the first municipal cottage 
was built in Stockholm. They cost their owners 
in mortgages, etc., from £40 to £50, according to 





size, which varies from two rooms and kitchen to 
four rooms and kitchen, and they have large cellars 
which are useful for storing purposes. 

The value to a family of an allotment in which 
to grow vegetables and fruit can hardly be over- 
estimated. The allotment provides fresh food, rich 
in vitamins and minerals. The children help to 
grow the vegetables they eat as they assist in 
building the cabin which provides interest and 
sense of adventure through the summer months. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 
ON CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


§MPORTANT extracts from Sir George Gillett’s 

report as Commissioner for the Special Areas 
in England and Wales are published elsewhere in 
this issue. These should and will, be studied by 
planners as of first class importance. The whole 
report is a singular Government publication inspired 
by the humanism of its author and containing 
many passages of sound sense and vital importance. 
‘Sir George comes down unequivocally on the side 
of those who advocate guidance of industrial 
location and he poiiits out that social, strategic, and 
economic considerations alike will drive the Govern- 
ment to the abandonment of the Jaisser-faire 
attitude which has prevailed until now. The 
q n of the location of industry is, he argues, 
alltimportant. He points out that national well- 
being cannot be considered in terms of the profit 
and loss account of an individual firm but that 
industry must have a considered relationship to 
the needs of the community. 

The battle is joined. The guidance of industrial 
location is essential to the positive planning of 
Great Britain. Sir George Gillett is optimistic 
and believes that Government action will come 
soon. We hope he is right. Meantime there is 
much work to be done if public opinion is to be 
mobilised in support of such action. 

Sir George emphasises the necessity, rejected by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his Edinburgh speech, of pre- 
paring a public works’ programme against the 
inevitable slump. We join with him in this matter, 
too, and suggest that there could be no better 
expenditure of public funds to this end than in the 
creation of a considerable number of planned towns, 
conforming to the best knowledge and experience. 

That point leads to the only substantial destruc- 
tive criticism we have to make regarding the work of 
the Special Areas Commissioner. Like his pre- 
.decessor, Sir George continues the development of 
Trading Estates. With just a little more imagination 
Trading Estates might have been Garden Cities. 
The necessity for community development is 
referred to frequently in the report. The principle, 
therefore, is admitted. May we appeal to Sir 
George to translate that approval into action on a 
larger and more dramatic scale than has yet been 
attempted ? He would thereby give an unprece- 
dented example to the whole world and earn the 
lasting gratitude of this and future generations. 

’ s * 
“P’-HE Town and Country Planning Summer 

School, held this year at Ashburne Hall, 
Manchester, was one of the best of the series, and 
demonstrated once again its enormous value for 
the practical town planner, and its stimulating 
quality for those who are, perhaps, not less practical 
because they are not technical. We came away 
from it with an enormous quantity of ill-assimilated 


information and possibly a greater quantity of 
undigested views. It was impossible to hear Sir 
Ernest Simon’s brilliant comparison of planning in 
Moscow and Manchester, then to switch over to 
Professor Abercrombie’s witty elucidation of the 
need for a national survey, then turn to Mr. John 
Dower’s exposition of a policy for national parks 
in Great Britain, followed by a discussion on 
Compensation and Betterment, opened by Mr. 
J. J. Clarke, M.A., without a feeling in which awe 
and bewilderment were inextricably mixed. For- 
tunately, the School issues a Report, and this, 
edited by Mr. W. Loftus Hare, is now to hand. At 
the School the point of view of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association was well maintained 
by Mr. F. J. Osborn, who spoke on “ A Practical 
Policy for Decentralisation,’”’ Dr. Norman Macfadyen, 
Mr. R. A. Hudson, and by others not on the official 
programme. It was interesting to note that the 
whole feeling of the School was in favour of the 
Association’s point of view. If one voice was raised 
in defence of flats, we did not hear it. 
* * * 


From the Stationery Office comes a Blue Book, 
dealing with appeals under the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act, which shows that in 
40 out of 105 of these the Minister made orders 
modifying the decisions of the Local Authorities, 
and allowed four on the ground that the conditions 
imposed were ultra vires. The book is worth 
studying, and it is important to notice that the 
Minister showed no hesitation in endorsing a Highway 
Authority’s insistence that usually there 1s no 
justification whatever for ribbon building along the 
frontages of important roads, even if these buildings 
are set back. The Minister did, in fact, suggest 
to a Local Authority that an estate which they 
were developing should be erected in group rather 
than in ribbon form. That is an important decision. 

* * * 

Many organisations have forwarded resolutions 
to the Government, asking it to give effect to the 
recommendation in the official Report of the 
National Parks Committee, 1931, that a National 
Park Authority be set up. Here there appears no 
room for argument. Everyone is agreed upon the 
desirability of national parks. The expense - of 
establishing and maintaining national parks is 
quite a negligible factor in a national budget. 
Whatever excuse there is for delaying on any other 
front of the planning battle, here there is no excuse. 

* * * 

Whatever the Anglo-American Oil Company 
may feel, there will be some at least in East Sussx 
who will have heaved a sigh of relief that the 
Company’s effort to find oil on Grove Hill has been 
unsuccessful. The Company removed their 325 
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tons of machinery to Dalkeith in Scotland, where 
they leased land, owned by Lord Lothian, near the 
spot where, in 1919, a few barrels of crude oil 
were produced from an oil well. 

* * * 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association has 
gone from strength to strength during the past few 
months, but it is fo exaggeration to say that the 
Association in that period has made an increasingly 
stronger impact on public and official opinion. 
This journal is increasing in circulation and thereby 
in influence. There is a greater demand for the ever 
growing volume of Town Planning literature dealing 
with the Association’s point of view. The Associa- 
tion itself is on the point of issuing a new series of 
pamphlets, written by experts, and with a distinc- 
tive format and typography. The first of these is 
by Dr. Norman Macfadyen. The formation of the 
Scottish Branch at a representative meeting in 
Glasgow was a big step forward and Bailie Mrs. 
Jean Mann, the Scottish Secretary, reports con- 
siderable progress. The London Planning Group 
has attracted a considerable number of keen mem- 
bers, although a definitive policy has not yet been 
worked out. 

The increasing influence of the Association is 
reflected in increased membership and a list of those 
who have joined in the past few months is printed 
below. The list includes many distinguished names. 
Viscount Samuel, Sir Walter Layton, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt. (the veteran 
medico), Sir Alexander Kaye Butterworth, Alderman 
Emil Davies (Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council), Mrs. Katharine Bruce Glasier, represent a 
considerable addition to the strength of any 
organisation. Mr. John Parker, M.P., and Mr. J. 
Roland Robinson, M.P., who sit on opposite sides 
of the House, are the latest parliamentarians to 
join the Association. The list is representative of 
every section of the community and ranges from 
technical town planners, such as Mr. Leathley 
Waide, to lawyers, such as Mr. Appelbe, and 
enlightened estate agents, such as Mr. Douglas 
Martin. An interesting feature of the list is the 
number of young people joining the Association. 

Ambrose Appelbe, M.A., LL.B. 

D. C. Bailey, Charles B. Bain, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bt., B. H. Barnett, Miss Hilda Barry, William M.: 
Batten, Oliver S. Bell, Baron von Bissing, Sydney 
Box, Miss A. M. Harris Browne, Sir Alexander Kaye 
Butterworth. 

Colin Clarke, M.A., J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.SS., 
R. E. L. Clarke, F. A. Cloke, Morris Crossland. 

F. W. Dalley, A. H. Darbyshire, Alderman A. 
Emil Davies, L.C.C., G. A. Denny. 

The Rev. F. G. E. Field, W. G. Furmston. 

Miss A. R. Gascoigne, Mrs. Katharine Bruce 
Glasier. 

Miss Esther M. B. Hamilton, H. C. Harland, W. B. 
Harris, Harrogate Corporation—J. M. Dodds, LL.B., 
Town Clerk, Miss C. Haslett, C.B.E., H. R. Hastie, 
R. V. Hughes, H. S. Hunter. 
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M. Janis, A. Russell Jones, G. H. Jones, J.P. 

A. W. Kenyon, F.R.I.B.A., E. W. Knewstubb, 
P.AS.1)., AM.T.PL., L. Be Rovit. 

D. H. Laidlaw, Sir Walter T. Layton, C.H. 

Douglas Martin, A. H. Morgan. 

Miss V. Nettlefold, W. E. Nixon. 

W. R. Osborne, A. D. K. Owen. 

F. A. Page, John Parker, M.P., A. M. Paterson, 
G. E. Pearce, Alderman A. T. Pike, O.B.E., J.P., 
F.C.C.S., J. D. Powell, W. C. Pritchard. 

J. Roland Robinson, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
E. Selley, J. R. Sims, Dr. D. H. Smith, B.Sc., 
K. Spence, Miss H. Stevenson, Sir Josiah Stamp. 

Peter Tennant, Mrs. D. Thurtle, J.P. 

D. C. W. Verey. 

W. Leathley Waide, A.M.T.P.I., Miss Webb, 
J. L. Wetton, The Rev. G. Whelpton, M.A., R. H. 
J. L. Wetton, The Rev. G. Whelpton, M.A., 
R. H. Whitehorn, D. B. Williamson, T. S. L. 
Wootton, F.S.I. 





SLOUGH 


(OME , friendly bombs, and fall on Slough ! 
It isn’t fit for humans now, 
There isn’t grass to graze a cow. 
Swarm over, Death ! 


Come, bombs, and blow to smithereens 
Those air-conditioned, bright canteens, 
Tinned fruits, tinned meat, tinned milk, tinned 
beans, 
Tinned minds, tinned breath. 


Mess up the mess they call a town— 
A house for ninety-seven down 
And once a week a half-a-crown 

For twenty years. 

* * * * 

Come, friendly bombs, and fall on Slough 
To get it ready for the plough. 
The cabbages are coming now ; 

The earth exhales. 


—From “ Continual Dew,” by John Betjeman. 
Murray. 7s. 64d. 











The Bird-Lovers’ Book of Verse. Collected by 
Christina Chapin, with over 30lino-cuts by Raphael 
Nelson. Witherby. 6s. 

LANCING through this book and pausing over 

this page and that one shares Arthur Waugh’s 
delight in the variety and beauty of the selection 
and his belief that it could not have been better 
done. It is difficult to know which to praise the 
more, the skilful choice of Miss Chapin or the 
charming illustrations by Mr. Nelson. The authors 
range from Chaucer to Mary Webb and Walter de la 
Mare, the birds from the linnet and the eagle. 
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THE LAW OF PLANNING 


The Law of Housing & Town Planning. By John 
J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. Pitman. 17s. 6d. 


It is a testimony to the unusual worth of this 
book by Mr. John J. Clarke that the present issue 
of it represents the fourth edition since it was 
published in 1932. The call for a fourth edition 
has enabled the whole book to be re-modelled and 
enlarged in the light of experience. The chapter on 
Public Health now includes the provisions of the 
1936 Act. The three chapters on Housing have 
been re-written to include the Housing Act, 1936. 
The Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 
1935, and the importance it has assumed in respect 
to highway administration and town planning has 
prompted the enlargement of this subject into a 
new chapter. 

Incorporated in the book are the Model Clauses 
1937, issued by the Ministry of Health, for use in 
the preparation of Schemes. The Appendix is 
an important feature, giving a selection of the more 
important recent decisions of the Ministry of Health 
respecting interim development, while throughout 
the work special consideration has been given to the 
more recent decisions of the Courts, which have been 
included in the text. 

With the assistance of this book, the mastery of 
the provisions of the Town and Country Planning 
should be possible to anyone. 

Glancing through the book, one again notes with 
amazement the sentence in the Act (Section 53) 
which says that: ‘‘(1) The use of land for the 
purpose of agriculture . .. . shall not be deemed 
to be a development of that land... .” It is 
astonishing that such a Clause ever got through 
Parliament without criticism, and, in a way, it is 
the key to much of the present futility of planning. 

Mr. Clarke is to be congratulated on a book 
which is first-class, and typical of the man in its 
thorough treatment of a difficult subject. 


LONDON PLANNING GROUP 


HE London Group of the Garden Cities and Town 

Planning Association held its first lecture on Monday, 

October 4th, at the Housing Centre, when Mr. F. J. 
Osborn presided over a good attendance, and introduced, 
Mr. Robert Sinclair, the author of ‘‘ Metropolitan Man ”’ 
who gave a brilliant speech on the problems of contemporary 
London. It is hoped to reprint Mr. Sinclair’s speech in 
pamphlet form. 

At the second meeting, Mr. Lee Green (formerly Super- 
visor of Training in Public Administration of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority), talked on ‘‘ The Advantages of Large 
Scale Planning.’’ Captain R. L. Reiss spoke at the meeting 
on November Ist on ‘“‘ American Green Belt Towns.’ At 
the meeting on November 15th Mr. F. J. Osborn spoke on 
‘“A Plan for London.”” On Friday, November 26th, Mr. 
J. J. Clarke, M.A., delivered an interesting address on 
‘““Gaps in Legal Administrative Machinery.” 

Anyone who would like to become a member of this 
Group is invited to write to the Secretary, 13, Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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HOUSES AND HOUSEBUILDING 


How to Plan Your House. Martin S. Briggs, 
F.R.I.B.A. English Universities Press. 7s. 6d. 
7. book is an attempt—and a successful one— 

to explain the mystery of house building to those 
who contemplate such an adventure. Not a text- 
book, it nevertheless contains a great deal of practical 
information. It contains the model specification 
laid down by the National House Builders’ 
Registration Council. 

The frontispiece shows a house in Welwyn Garden 
City by C. H. James, F.R.I.B.A., and there are 
many other splendid illustrations. Anyone con- 
templating spending hundreds of pounds in the 
building of a house would find the purchase of this 
book an exceedingly well-spent 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Briggs has a grasp of the planning problem. 
He refers to the flight to the country: to the 
nostalgia which induces it and which compels 
family breadwinners to travel long distances to 
work, straphanging in trains and collecting influenza 
germs. ‘“‘ Two hours so spent every day is a terrible 
waste of time and nervous energy.’ He is fully 
appreciative of the value of Letchworth and Welwyn, 
and criticises the L.C.C. estates on the ground that 
they fall short of the satellite town ideal. 

At the same time, one wishes that people writing 
on these subjects would apply to the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association for up-to-date 
information. The population of Welwyn has almost 
doubled itself since the 1931 census, the figure 
quoted in this book, and the population of Letchworth 
has increased by several thousands. 


The Modern House in England. By F.R.S. Yorke, 
A.R.I.B.A. The Architectural Press. 15s. 


“c ’ 


HE craze for “ style ’’ which, as he points out, 

filters down to lower and Jower strata, so that 
the poor man is at last persuaded that nightmares 
of vulgarity and discomforts are necessary offerings 
to this false goddess, is strongly attacked by Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby in his foreword to this beautifully 
illustrated, finely-produced book, which should be 
of great service whether to the architect or to the 
layman. Mr. Yorke’s thesis is that we may now see 
in this country a twentieth century architecture 
in which science and art are moving together in the 
same direction. The numerous illustrations and 
fine plates confirm this view. 
Timber Houses. Edited by E. H. B. Boulton. 
Country Life. 7s. 6d. 


R. BOULTON, formerly lecturer in Forestry 

at Cambridge, here states the case for the 
timber house which, he declares, is coming into its 
own in this country. He illustrates his argument 
by examples from traditional English timber 
building and examples of the timber house here, 
in the Dominions, and elsewhere. His book is 
important, if only that it will help to dispel many 
prejudices left over from the days when army 
huts littered the country. 
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PRACTICAL STEPS TOWARDS DECENTRALISATION 


Notable Speeches at G.C. and T.P.A. Conference 


HE second Conference on “ Practical Steps 

Towards Decentralisation,”’ held by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association at Digswell 
Park House, Welwyn Garden City, during the 
second week-end of October was one of the most 
successful and useful conferences in recent years. 
The attendance was unusually good, and contribu- 
tions and discussions achieved a very high level. 

Dr. Macfadyen presided, and in welcoming the 
members said that soon the question would not 
be whether decentralisation is desirable, but how it 
could be achieved. 

Dr. W. A. Robson, Reader in Administrative Law 
at the London School of Economics, said that he 
spoke as a social scientist. ‘‘ Town Planning in this 
country,” he said, ‘“‘ has always been centripedal 
conglomerates formed by the linking up of villages 
and towns as in London. Because this has become 
the accustomed mode of growth, it is not easy to 
get people used to the idea that centrifugal move- 
ment is what is required. It is not easy to get into 
people’s heads that towns may progress by becoming 
smaller. 

“We still believe that the existence of prosperity of 
a city depends upon industrial factors, and so we are 
supposed to be in a state of almost lyrical enjoyment about 
the prosperity which has been enjoyed in greater London 
during the past fifteen years. That is to look at the matter 
from the industrialists’ point of view, and to ignore the 
municipal gains and losses. The loss to municipalities 
in the North and the increased expenditure incurred 


by Local Authorities in the South is ignored and does not 
come into our calculations of prosperity or decline.”’ 

‘Is the outlook hopeless ?’’ Dr. Robson asked. ‘“‘ The 
answer, as I see it, is by no means. I pin my faith on two 
ignoble reasons, both based on fear. First, the fear of war, 
and the vulnerability of great cities such as London is 
going to convert the greatest opponents of decentralisation 
into supporters. Secondly, the fear of a slump. One of 
the greatest channels whereby very large sums of money 
can be dispersed with some prospect of seeing a return 
if and when the Government will find it necessary, in 
conjunction with the Local Authorities, to head off the 
slump which is supposed to be threatening, when the re- 
armament programme dies down in two or three years’ time 
and when other public expenditure will be necessary to 
take its place, is the creation of decentralised communities 
such as satellite towns and garden cities.” 

In the discussion which followed, Captain R. L. Reiss, 
Mr. B. S. Minchin, Mr. F. E. Towndrow, Mr. W. Harding 
Thompson, Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss Valerie Nettlefold, 
Mr. R. H. Whitehorn, Mr. A. T. Pike, Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, and Coun. Mrs. P. M. Stevenson 
took part. 

Mr. Herbert Warren presided over the first session 
on Saturday morning, at which Mr. Osborn read a paper on 
behalf of Mr. Max Nicholson, Secretary of P.E.P. Mr. 
Nicholson said that it would seem worth considering the 
drawing up of a carefully worked out scheme for a demon- 
stration new town. Such a scheme should, if possible, 
be drawn up and backed collectively by the leading bodies 
representatives of town planning, architecture, building and 
other interests concerned. 

Lady Pentland presided over the session at which Miss 
Cicely Hamilton spoke on ‘‘ The Urban Mind’’. Miss 
Hamilton said that people who have been brought up 
without contact with the forces of wind and weather, of 
soil and growth, of the realities of life, suffered very badly, 
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and their minds themselves became retrograde.’ She com 
plained of the snobbery of the townsman. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Macfadyen, Mr. 
G. Swayne Thomas and others took part. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, presiding at the evening session, 
said that there has not been a Minister of Health who has 
not been a previous supporter of the garden city movement. 
We have now a Prime Minister who, as Minister of Health, 
expressed complete agreement with our policy. Very great 
forces are now marshalled behind our movement; yet 
not one of us has been able to do what Ebenezer Howard, 
a humble stenographer, was able to do. 

Mr. F. E. Towndrow, Editor of Design and Construction, 
speaking on ‘“‘ A Master Plan for London ’’, asked why we 
could not make the centre of London a place that would 
be a joy to be in of an evening: where there were boule- 
vards and cafés, and more space for theatres and important 
buildings. Instead, we had such roads as Charing Cross 
Road, surely the worst street in Christendom: a muddled 
bazaar which we called the Strand, and a string of good 
and bad shops, mixed in a flashy sort of way, which we call 
Oxford Street. What we need is a master plan in London, 
which will consider its beauty, its traffic needs, and the 
amenity of life. 

Mr. Harding Thompson, Mr. F. J. Osborn, Miss J. 
Tyrrwhitt, Mr. R. H. Whitehorn, Mr. D. C. Bailey, Mr. 
Ambrose Appelbe,.Mr. H. T. Hanson, Mr. Paul Mauger 
and Captain W. E. James all took part. 

On the Sunday afternoon, Mr. Arnold Morris presided, 
when Mr. John Dower, M.A., argued, in an interesting 
paper, for a unit of 5,000 people as a sub-community—a 
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neighbourhood unit. The argument against large towns, he 
declared, was overhwelming. 

Dr. Macfadyen, Miss Irene Lloyd Jones, Mrs. Madge 
Waller, Mr. W. C. Jennings, Mr. F. J. Osborn, and Mr. 
Harding Thompson, all took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, at a later session (at which Mr. 
F. J. Osborn attempted to sum up some of the conclusions 
of the Conference), congratulated the Conference on the 
quality of the speakers. Never at any meeting of the 
Association had they had a better discussion, or speeches 
of a more informative character, than at this conference., 
All the discussions were helpful. He did not know of any 
member of the Association more qualified to co-ordinate 
these than Mr. F. J. Osborn. 

Mr. Osborn said: ‘‘ An energetic Government or a 
Minister of Health should build three or four towns as a 
national pattern. Any sustained plan of decentralisation, 
however, would be more likely to be applied by coaxing, 
stimulating and subsidising Local Authorities’ schemes, or 
schemes by public utility companies. What was needed 
was a central planning authority to formulate a first- 
approximation plan of the desirable movements of 
population. In asking for this, they might suggest as areas 
for limitation, London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Southampton, and the core of the West 
Riding. Any town where flats were becoming necessary 
was a case for stopping centralisation.”’ 

In the evening, Mr. J. J. Clarke, M.A., presided over an 
interesting session, at which short addresses were given 
by Mr. Peter Tennant, Miss Valerie Nettlefold, and Mr. 
Roy V. Hughes. 





INVITATION TO A VIEUX JEU 
VERSE WRITER 


Continual Dew. By John Betjeman 
7s. 6d. 

HIS book, we confess, leaves us guessing. The 

publisher says frankly that Mr. Betjeman has 
always been considered a viewx jeu verse writer and 
the dust jacket tells us that a well-known left-wing 
poet has described Mr. Betjeman’s poems as “‘ full 
of the prejudices of the nineteenth-century 
bourgeoisie in their most corrupt and inverted 
forms.”’ Be that asit may, Mr. Betjeman holds the 
mirror up to nature in his own way. And it is his 
own mirror—a mirror which is not always true but 
sometimes distortive. Sometimes he does leave 
one with a feeling of slightly nauseated stuffiness. 
Quite often he gets completely under one’s skin. 
There is an amusing poem called “ The Garden 
City’’ with an even more amusing illustration by 
Mr. de Cronin Hastings. By a coincidence, on the 
same day as this book came to hand there came a 
cutting describing a meeting at Swindon addressed 
by Mr. Betjeman “ looking very conspicuous in a 
greenish mixture Donegal tweed suit, cut on 
Victorian lines with high-buttoned jacket, short 
lapels and so on.’’ There he described a “‘ little 
collection of two-storey houses near St. Mark’s 
Church, Swindon,” as ‘“‘one of the first garden 
cities in England—though not much to look at now.” 
Without attempting to place Mr. Betjeman as a 
poet—except to say that he has a place—we would 
invite him to study the nature and meaning of 
“ garden city ’’ before he speaks on the subject 
again. 


John Murray. 


Antony—A Record of Youth. By the Ear] of Lytton. 
with a Foreword by J. M. Barrie. Peter Davies, 
5s. 

HIS fascinating book, a record of the short 

life of Viscount Knebworth, consists largely of 
letters written to his family and intimate friends. 
“It is a tale of sustained health, of progressive 
achievement, of vitality unimpaired, of courage 
undaunted and high spirits that never flagged. 
Life was for him ‘ speed, colour and bright bliss ’.”’ 
This new edition should introduce this fine memoir 
to many. 


My Father's House. 
Murray. 15s. 

HIS book is an interesting and valuable record 

of a child’s impressions of his life spent witha 
band of people who, fired with religious zeal and 
under the leadership of a strong personality, at- 
tempted to live a community life with a complex 
system of marriage. Pierrepont Noyes was born 
and spent his childhood in the Oneida Community, 
which his father, John Humphrey Noyes, founded 
in the middle of the nineteenth century in New York. 


By Pierrepont Noyes. John 


The Visitor’s Book. By Fitzwater Wray (Kuklos). J..M. 
Dent. 6s. 

T was a Bishop who wrote in the visitor's book of a 

Somerset inn: ‘‘ After ten years’ residence among canni- 
bals, I find a change of meat very welcome.’’ Thinking of 
past and looking forward to future holidays and thinking, 
too, of weary days in dull hotels, enlivened, for a little, by 
perusing the visitor’s book, that peculiarly British institu- 
tion, of which Mr. Fitzwater Wray claims to be “ the sole 
historian,’ a world of suggestion is contained in this 
volume. A world of humour, too. The book is illustrated 
with drawings by Stanley Herbert and photographs by the 
author. If you have a friend with an eye to the out-of-the 
way, give him this book for Christmas 
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An Early Town Planning 
Experiment in Scotland 


HE principles of rational planning which are 

regarded as idealistic or “‘ advanced’ by local 
authorities who have much need of them to-day, 
were known and practised in Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1776 an advertisement appeared in a Glasgow 
newspaper intimating that land was available for the 
setting up of a small residential and industrial town 
on the shores of Malig, at the entrance to the 
Gareloch, on the Firth of Clyde, about 24 miles from 
Glasgow. The advertisement was published by 
Sir James Colquhoun, eighth baronet of Colquhoun 
and Luss. The location, on wooded slopes 


By 
ROBERT McALLISTER 


(Helensburgh and Gareloch Times} 


commanding a magnificent view of the Clyde 
Estuary, attracted the wealthy merchants of 
Glasgow, and by 1802 the new town named 
Helensburgh after the wife of the founder, Sir 
James Colquhoun, was of such size and importance 
that it was created a free burgh by royal charter. 

The man who built the ‘ Comet,’ Henry Bell, the 
pioneer of steam navigation, was elected Provost. 
He and his colleagues enforced strict adherence 
to the original plan of the town, which was to have 
60 ft. wide streets running North-South and East- 
West. This permitted the making of grass verges 
on either side of the streets, and later a scheme of 
tree planting was adopted, each street having a 
distinctive species of tree. The charter provided 
for industrial development within the burgh, but the 
wealthy residents opposed this so strongly that the 
town became entirely a residential and holiday 
resort. The beautiful avenues ; fine houses sheltered 
by tall hedges and trees ; and the wonderful variety 
of flowering plants and shrubs in the well-kept 
gardens, are the pride of the residents and the envy 
of visitors. 

It is not a perfect example of town planning. 
Within the past few years, ‘ bungaloid growths ”’ 
have appeared at the East and West ends of the 
town. These are private enterprises, and do not 
compare favourably with the corporation’s own 
housing estates at Kirkmichael on the Old Luss 
Road and at Ardencaple Quadrant. The Ardencaple 
Quadrant scheme is set in a wooded glade, and the 
Kirkmichael scheme is built on a knoll facing the 
lovely Rosneath Peninsula. The houses have 
distinctive architectural features which are in the 
Scottish tradition; ample gardens are provided, 
and playing fields for children. Like their pre- 
decessors, the members of the present Town Council 
are imbued with the desire to perpetuate the ideals 
of Henry Bell and the founder of the first planned 
town in Scotland. 
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The ‘‘ white ’* broom (Cyst#sus Albus) shown above is in 
the author’s garden at Ardencaple Quadrant, Helensburgh. 





American Planning and Civic Annual. 

HE 1937 edition of the American Planning and 

Civic Annual, edited by Harlean James, is, as 
usual, interesting and exhaustive. Accent is placed 
on the fact that while planning is dependent on 
technicians, the results of planning affect the 
environment of all citizens, and the object of the 
yearbook is to keep, not only the technical world, 
but the forward-looking citizen au fait with current 
trends and new ideas. 

National planning, national parks, regional 
planning, housing and living conditions, State 
planning, State parks, highways and _ roadsides, 
metropolitan and county planning, are all dealt with 
in admirable papers by noted authorities. 

In the United States, as in Great Britain, the 
trend towards city diffusion is clear. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
observes Mr. Earl S. Draper, “‘ diffusion is too kind 
a word for the process. In bursting its bounds, the 
city actually has ‘ sprawled,’ and makes the country- 
side ugly from the standpoint of esthetics, 
uneconomic from the standpoint of its demands for 
services, and of doubtful social value in its present 
form. There has been much trend, but little 
direction ! "’ 
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Robert Lynd, J. M. Barrie, 


In Defence of Pink. Essays by Robert Lynd, with 
illustrations by Steven Spurrier. Dent. 6s. 
’ E in Durand Gardens,” wrote an indignant 
householder to his morning newspaper, 
“know what socialism really means. Recently 
the L.C.C. re-numbered the properties, in spite of a 
100 per cent. petition against their interference. 
The confusion caused was disgraceful, a real Russian 
bit of tyranny.” 

If only that this letter inspired the second essay 
of this book, we feel profoundly grateful to this 
inhabitant of Durand Gardens and, therefore, to the 
L.C.C., whose Russian tyranny—Mr. Lynd goes 
further, and describes the L.C.C. as a “gang of 
thugs ’’—provoked the letter. 

‘““ There wasa time,” Mr. Lynd points out, ‘‘ when 
an ordinary poor citizen in a coast town might 
suddenly be seized and sent off, willy-nilly, to serve 
inthe Navy.’ ‘ Well,’ he may have consoled himself 
at the time, ‘ at least, they didn’t make me change 
the number of my house, as they might do if I were 
living under a despotism.’ In most troubles there 
is some consoling circumstance.” 

In the troubles of the twentieth century, its 
grotesque civilisation, its perpetual menace of war, 
Mr. Lynd remains a very “ consoling circumstance.” 
Life would be infinitely duller without his continuous 
flow of raillery and wit. He is the royal none-such 
essayist of our time. 


The Tree. By Grey Owl. Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 


““F°HE Tree” was one of the stories making up 
“Tales of An Empty Cabin,” which was first 
published in 1936 and is now republished as a 
separate volume with illustrations by Grey Owl, anda 
cover designed by Webster Murray. It is both 
pleasant to read and to ponder over. It reveals how 
much strength the Indians (and particularly, in this 
story, one Indian) drew from natural objects (and, 
in this case, from a tree). Of course, a great many 
people are unaware of the strength to be derived 
from the contemplation of nature like the man 
with the heavy eyes and pendulous jowl who passed 
over the prairie long after the Indians had been 
driven from it. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed the driver. ‘‘ Take a 
look at those mountains! Great stuff, eh ?”’ 
The other chewed on his cigar and looked out 
speculatively at the looming peaks. 
“ Can’t use them in my business,” he asserted, 
adding, “ Poor lookin’ country to me.” 


The Magic Collar. By Lisa. The Bodley Head. 
3s. 6d. 

ERE is a new idea in children’s books—a 

happy, exciting little story illustrated not by 
unconvincing drawings but by thoroughly convinc- 
ing (often beautiful) photographs. Even when 
the policeman shrinks until he is no bigger than one 
of the puppy dogs there are photographs to prove it 
—and “‘seein’s believin ’.” isn’t it? The text and 
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Grey Owl and some others 


the photographs are by Lisa, the Welwyn Garden 
City photographer, whose distinctive work has won 
wide recognition and Royal approval. 


The Greenwood Hat. By J. M. Barrie. 
8s. 6d. 


IFTY copies of this book were printed a few 

years ago and privately circulated to the 
author’s friends. Now, re-set and published for the 
first time, it makes its bow to the public, introduced 
charmingly by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 

“Tt is,” writes Lord Baldwin, ‘“‘ an autobiography 
of early days and early struggles, clear, sharply clear, 
yet fairy-like and mellowed. 

And that might serve as sufficient review of this 
volume, for Barrie needs no commendation, were 
it not for the fact that these essays reveal Barrie 
not only as the Barrie of ‘“‘ Peter Pan” and of 
“ Courage,”” but as the Barrie who was in very 
truth the Charles Lamb of his day. These essays 
are a curious blend of the authentic English essay 
tradition and the Keltic “ fey.” They have a magic 
quality about them : I cannot say more of them 
than that they have the same “ feeling’”’ about 
them as prose that Hogg’s “ Kilmeny” has as 
poetry. 

A New Bodley Head Pocket Series. 


ESSRS. JOHN LANE at the Bodley Head 

have had the happy idea to produce a new 
pocket library devoted to the work of those writers 
who are peculiarly associated with their imprint 
together with a selection of such recent works as 
by their outstanding merit warrant inclusion. 

Three of the first dozen titles are before me now, 
Anatole France’s “Penguin Island,” G. K. 
Chesterton’s “‘ George Bernard Shaw,”’ and Kenneth 
Grahame’s “ The Golden Age.’ None of these 
books is in need of commendation but praise must 
be given for the design, the format, and the printing. 
The whole series is distinguished, easy to handle, 
and pleasant to read. 


The Black Jackets. 


<2. Black Jackets, as Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton call their new two-shilling library, 
are certain of a wide success. They are beautiful 
books, beautifully bound, with a fine clear type 
on good paper, and with charming illustrations. 

The first titles include ‘‘ Goodbye for the 
Present,”’ by Eleanor Acland, which, first published 
in 1935, now finds itself in its sixth edition, ready to 
charm still more readers. It is a book of abundant 
beauty, lit throughout by a brilliant swift spirit. 
An edition such as this of Viscount Grey’s ‘“ The 
Charm of Birds’’ was long overdue. It has been 
acclaimed as the best written English bird book since 
Hudson. It takes its place alongside White’s 
““Selborne.”” Mr. F. S. Smythe’s “ The Spirit of 
the Hills” is one to which anyone interested in 
mountaineering will turn with delight. 


Davies. 
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THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 


The Coloured Counties. By Charles Bradley Ford. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

ERE is a complete survey of England from 

the point of view of landscape. To write a 
description of a single area of country is a difficult 
task. To bring the whole of England into one 
volume is a task which invites defeat. Mr. Ford 
has braved this difficulty, and if at times defeat 
looks perilously near, he usually achieves something 
which is far from guide-book in its charm, and yet 
amazingly accurate in its factual presentation. 

Humonr has its place, and we liked the sign above 
a Gretna establishment, “ Ginger beer sold here, 
and marriages performed on the most reasonable 
terms.” 

What makes the book altogether remarkable, 
however, are the 92 photographic illustrations in 
colour. These are a triumph both of photography 
and of modern processes, and should make the 
book a landmark in publications of the kind. 


FOR YOUR GRAMOPHONE 


Those who were present at the Queens Hall when 
Toscanini gave his virile and sensitive reading of Beethoven’s 
No. 6 Symphony in F—the Pastoral Symphony—will want 
to possess H.M.V.’s recording of it. Programme music, 
if you like, it is gay and light-hearted work for all that. 
(H.M.V. DB. 3333-7.) Furtwangler also records a Beet- 
hoven Symphony, the Fifth in C Minor, and with the aid 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, gives a performance 
which achieves a new high standard. (H.M.V. DB. 3328-31). 
The Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Georg 
Szell, give a performance of Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 
“From the New World,” which is astonishing in its beauty 
of tone. Miss Myra Hess is the soloist in their recording 
of the Schumann Piano Concerto in A Minor. (H.M.V. 
C. 2949-53 and C. 2942-45). There are few lovelier things 
in music than Schubert’s superb D Minor Quartet ’’ Death 
and the Maiden.’’ It is now recorded by the Busch String 
Quartet. This is particularly welcome, for the previous 
recorded version is now ten years old. This lovely work, 
written in 1824, was published posthumously. The slow 
movement is an expansion of Schubert’s famous song. 
Schubert is the acknowledged master of ‘ heavenly 
length,” and in this set of records all lovers of Chamber 
Music have something to linger over. (H.M.V. DB. 3037-40) 

Artur Schnabel turns from Beethoven to Schubert, 
and his records of Schubert’s ‘‘ Moments musicaux ”’ 
(six of them)—familiar to most amateurs—are models of 
delicate beauty. (H.M.V. DB. 3358-60). Heifetz also 
includes the third of Schubert’s impromptus, on a record, 
on the other side of which is played with deceiving ease 
Wieniawski’s showpiece ‘ Polonaise brillante in D.” 
(H.M.V. DB. 3215.) 

Among lighter music, a recording by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra of a dozen of the best molodies from the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas (C. 2964) will appeal to many, and 
an older generation (as well as some of the younger) will 
like the recording by the Grand Symphony Orchestra 
of the marches of the late John Philip Sousa. (C. 2957). 
Do you remember Ernest Lough singing ‘‘ Hear My 
Prayer’’? If you ever heard him, you do, because it was 
unforgettable. Lough, the most famous boy soprano 
in history, is now the possessor of a pleasant unforced 
baritone voice which he uses well, in Easthope Martin’s 
setting of ‘‘ The Holy Child ’”’ and Schubert’s “ Serenade.” 
This record is certain to have a wide appeal. (H.M.V. 
DB. 8672.) Paul Robeson records two Duke Ellington 
songs: “Solitude” and ‘‘ Mood Indigo ”’ on (H.M.V. B. 8664). 
He also records Crampton’s “ Stilly Night, Holy Night,” 
and an old Welsh air on (H.M.V. B. 8668). 
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FLOWERS AND GARDENS 


The Gardener's Companion. Edited by Miles 
Hadfield. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The Garden Book. An Anthology. Collected by 
Anne Lamplugh. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

My Flower Decoration Notebook. By Anne 
Lamplugh. Jenkins. 5s. 

Winter-Flowering Plants. By C. H. Middleton, 
N.D.H. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 


‘IF you were cast ashore on a desert island 

which six books would you (could you) take 
with you?” That or some such similar question 
has been put to schoolboys since examinations were 
invented. I do not know whether any professor 
of horticulture has ever posed a similar question to 
his students but if he did and the curriculum had 
been a proper one each student in his reply would 
give first mention to “‘ The Gardener’s Companion.” 
It is all it pretends to be, the week-end book of 
garden history, literature, botany, humours, tasks 
and enjoyments. It is a miniature encyclopedia 
without being dull. It is authoritative without 
being didactic. Yet when instruction is necessary 
that is given clearly. It is beautifully illustrated. 
Mr. Miles Hadfield is to be congratulated on a first- 
class job of work. 

Congratulations must also go to Miss Anne 
Lamplugh, who in ‘‘ The Garden Book”’ invites 
us, with Richard Aldington : 

Come thrust your hands in the warm earth 
And feel her strength through all your veins, 
Breathe her full odours, taste her mirth 
That laughs away imagined pains. 
And the fact that, in responding, Miss Lamplugh 
will fulfil the promise (when the earth is not warm 
but cold, when in winter’s depths summer’s height 
seems far away) is a tribute to the miracle she has 
achieved in this fine anthology. 

Could you in a tiny brown casserole dish create a 
garden of Persephone ? If not, go to Miss Lamplugh 
again for instruction. The art of flower decoration 
has achieved very high levels in this country since 
the century began. Miss Lamplugh, in “ My 
Flower Decoration Notebook,”’ shows how new and 
still more graceful effects may yet be won—fifty-six 
photographs taken by the author give point to a 
text which is gracious and charming. 

Mr. C. H. Middleton is a well-known and 
deservedly popular broadcaster on gardening topics. 
In this book, ‘‘ Winter-Flowering Plants,” he starts 
off with the fact that from November to March 
the average garden is usually extremely dull and 
uninteresting. In a hundred odd pages he proceeds 
to show how unnecessary this is. The beautiful 
illustrations, with all their warmth of colour,corrobo- 
rate his written word. To me it came as a complete 
surprise to learn that there are over one hundred 
distinct kinds of blossoms which will flower in the 
open border between the beginning of December 
and the end of February. If we follow Mr. 
Middleton’s instruction, summer lease, henceforward, 
will not have ‘“ such short a date.” 
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LIGHTING 


AVING planned our more or less ideal town 

and assured a good measure of architectural 
beauty or at least seemliness of design both in the 
town as a whole and in the humblest of its indi- 
vidual buildings, we do not want to lose the asthetic 
benefit of our efforts at night by unsuitable, inade- 
quate, or inartistic lighting. Hence there is a 
great opportunity to make full use of up-to-date 
methods of artificial lighting so as to do justice to 
the beauties of our town and by planning the 
general lighting arrangements in advance, in the 
same way as we plan the building arrangements 
and the water supply, electricity and gas, etc., to 
ensure that both the interior and exterior qualities 
of design shall be seen at their best after dark no 
less than by daylight. 

Moreover, it is even more important from the 
utilitarian point of view to ensure, if possible, that 
no one in the town shall suffer from eye-strain due 
to unsuitable lighting either at their work, in the 
streets, at home, or elsewhere in the town. 

Recent advances in methods of artificial lighting 
have rendered it quite possible, with intelligent 
planning, to provide a projected or existing town 
with ample and thoroughly satisfactory lighting 
both interior and exterior throughout, including the 
humblest dwelling, at very moderate first cost, 
while ensuring that the running cost shall be well 
within the means of all classes of the inhabitants. 


Taken for Granted 

The possibilities of good lighting are often not 
appreciated because we have been in the habit of 
taking daylight for granted without any thought as 
to its nature and accepting almost any sort of 
substitute at night so long as darkness is more or 
less dispelled, without regard to the quality of the 
illumination or its effect on our sight and nerves 
and consequently on our general well-being. 

Many people do not realize, for instance, that 
they have never seen light itself, since it is not an 
object or substance, but a form of radiant energy 
acting as a vehicle of information about the objects 
from which it proceeds, whether directly or by 
reflection. In other words, only sources of light 
and objects which reflect light can be seen, but 
not light itself. 

Normally, of course, we do not want to see sources 
of light themselves, their only use being to provide 
the light by which we may see our surroundings. 
Hence the ideal to aim at is to convey all the light 
produced on to the surfaces of objects so as to be 
reflected thereby and thus disclose the nature of 
the objects without letting the source of light itself 
compete for attention by shining in our eyes. 
Moreover, since we want to see all objects within 
range equally well in whatever direction we look, 
we should aim at throwing light equally in all 
directions and on to all sides of every object. Hence 
we want even distribution and diffusion of the 
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IDEAL TOWN 


light, such as we get in daylight, which is broken 
up and dispersed in all directions by reflection from 
clouds and particles of dust or moisture in the air 
as well as from surrounding objects on the earth. 

Indirect lighting, of course, is nearly always 
preferable to direct lighting, but if we have to 
employ the latter we must make the sources as 
inconspicuous as possible to minimise glare, and if 
we can approximate to the even dispersion of 
daylight we shall be able to see equally well from 
any position and in any direction without getting 
in our own shadow or being confused by harsh or 
conflicting shadows of objects. 

Moreover, the nearer we can approximate to the 
even distribution of daylight the less intensity we 
shall need as can be realized by the fact that in 
daylight we can see practically as well at sunrise 
and sunset as in the middle of the day, although 
the intensity of the light is only a minute fraction 
of its noon value and perhaps even less than we 
usually think necessary for artificial lighting. 

By the latest methods of artificial lighting we 
can emulate the evenness of daylight with consider- 
able success and provide a diffused, glareless and 
practically shadowless light of ample intensity for 
its purpose by means of arrangements and devices 
of many different forms such as laylights, cornice, 
cove, beam and soffit lighting, artificial windows, 
etc., so that efficient, economical and attractive 
lighting can be provided in practically any desired 
form to harmonize with the architectural style or 
purpose of the building, or with decorative and 
furnishing schemes. 

To enable full advantage to be taken of these 
methods, however, it is essential for the lighting 
expert to be called in at the earliest possible stage 
and informed of what particular effects are desired 
so that he may work out his minimum requirements 
as to space, etc., and co-operate intelligently with 
the architect and others so that the plans can be 
adapted where necessary to ensure that the desired 
lighting effects may be obtained as conveniently 
and economically as possible. In fact, where any 
important building or group of buildings, still more 
if a whole town, is being planned there should really 
be preliminary consultation and co-operation 
between architects, builders, decorators, electrical 
engineers, illuminating engineers, and other specia- 
lists, even the suppliers of building materials, paint, 
etc., and also medical and educational experts, 
psychologists and artists, so that the psychological 
and exsthetic factors should be considered as well 
as the more material ones. 

If all such experts and specialists dealing with 
the various elements contributing to a full and 
satisfactory life, could collate their individual 
contributions with foresight and co-ordination, we 
might really get towns fit for human beings to live 
in and in which they could develop their latent 
faculties instead of remaining mere cogs in industry 
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or harried and hurried ‘“‘ taxable entities,’ which I 
believe is the legal definition of a citizen. 

The part played by light in contributing to such 
developments could be considerable, in view of the 
many points in our daily lives at which we are 
dependent upon artificial light and _ necessarily 
influenced by its quality. 

Firstly, and perhaps most obviously, there is the 
home in which the majority of people normally 
spend the greater part of the hours of darkness ; 
whether at meals or reading, writing, conversing, 
listening-in, playing games or pursuing hobbies, 








Lamp Standards need not be unsightly 


dressing or undressing, bathing, etc., or engaged 
in any other domestic occupations, we require 
artificial light and all such activities will be easier, 
take less time and trouble and be more efficiently 
carried out if the lighting is adequate, evenly 
distributed, free from glare and from harsh shadows 
and, in fact, as much like daylight as possible. 
In fact, at the end of a day’s work, during which 
we have been exercising our eyes and other faculties 
continuously, and when we are more or less fatigued, 
we ought if anything to have even more comfortable 
lighting conditions instead of imposing an additional 
strain on sight and nerves through unsuitable 
lighting, as we so often do. 


Soft, Diffused Light 

Then, at the beginning of a new day, the children 
go forth to school or college, the adults to business 
or administrative offices, factories, stores, banks, 
or other places of employment, the housewives go 
shopping ; in the afternoon there may be visits to 
museums or picture galleries and the children may 
visit swimming baths, the gymnasium, or skating 
rink ; in the evening there will be cinemas, theatres, 
concert, or lecture halls, restaurants and other 
places of amusement or refreshment and some will 
go to evening classes. On Sundays there may be 
visits to church, chapel, or other meeting places 
and Sunday school. In all these cases the benefit 
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or enjoyment derived will depend largely upon 
adequate lighting and may be enhanced by good 
lighting or partly destroyed by bad lighting. 

Again, many of these visits will involve convey- 
ance in buses or other public vehicles, which might 
be much better lighted than they usually are at 
present, and which proceed along roads, which in 
turn could and should be much better and more 
evenly lighted than is now usual. 

Public vehicles could easily be provided with 
soft, diffused indirect lighting such that any pas- 
senger could read in any position without being 
disturbed by the moving shadows of other passen- 
gers or of the conductor passing to and fro, while 
the conductor could do his work of taking fares, 
punching tickets, etc., much more easily, quickly 
and accurately, whereas at present the numerous 
visible bright lights, being comparatively low, shine 
in one’s eyes in every direction and cast confusing 
shadows making reading difficult and causing much 
eye-strain. 

It is obvious, of course, that road lighting is 
extremely important, as too much glare and uneven- 
ness of lighting is as confusing and dangerous to 
traffic as insufficient quantity of light. Again, 
there is obvious danger to passengers in buses if 
they step out from a brightly lighted vehicle into 
a badly lighted road, as the eye cannot adapt itself 
immediately to the comparative darkness, hence 
there is considerable danger of accidents due to 
not seeing or to misjudging oncoming traffic. This 
is a case where there should be co-ordination in 
planning the lighting arrangements for the vehicles 
and the roads. 

In conclusion I would point out that without 
light we should be unable to see the attractive 
layout, the architectural beauties and the well- 
designed interiors of the best planned garden city, 
and that with unplanned and unsuitable artificial 
lighting the intended effects may be lost and the 
appearance of the place largely ruined. Conse- 
quently it will be realized that the lighting should 
be one of the first things to be considered in planning 
a town and that it will be false economy to stint 
the necessary cost of ensuring ample and suitable 
lighting, capable of matching and bringing out 
both the practical and the artistic qualities of the 
general plan. 

In my opinion if the effect of careful planning 
and good design is not to be lost between sunset 
and sunrise, but full value to be derived from it at 
all times, at least 10 per cent. of the capital cost of 
the building should be spent on adequately lighting 
it, although at present only about 2 per cent. is 
usually spent. Having decided on the necessary 
expenditure, of course, it is still more important to 
obtain full value for the money by employing up- 
to-date methods and ensuring that all parties con- 
cerned co-operate from the beginning so that the 
lighting scheme shall go hand in hand with the 
building and be properly co-ordinated with all the 
other factors to be considered. 

G. V. Downer. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Sanitary Administration. By Stewart Swift. But- 
terworth & Co. : Shaw & Sons, Ltd. 25s. 
HIS handbook consists largely of a restatement 

of the Public Health Act, 1936, in a more 
practical and commonsense form. It is compiled 
by a sanitary inspector primarily for sanitary 
inspectors and others interested in public health. 
The new Act became law on October 1, 1937, and 
this book should be of real value to the busy official 
engaged in the administration of a mass of legisla- 
tion not always couched in language of a kind 
which makes for unpuckered brows. 
Scottish Municipal Annual Scottish Trade Courier. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Guardian Society. ~ 

HE Scottish Municipal Annual “Sets out,” says 

Sir David Mason in a foreword, ‘‘ with the high purpose 
of making known to the world the special features, civic 
and industrial, of the ancient Burghs and Counties of 
Scotland, and the facilities which they offer to the expan- 
sion of existing industries and the initiation of new ones.”’ 
It is a comprehensive guide to Scottish Local Authorities, 
their personne] and chief officers 

The Scottish Trade Courier provides a Materials Index 
and Buyers’ Guide for Scottish manufacturers and mer- 
chandise. Sections are devoted to the building, textile 
and engineering industries, and it provides a list of the 
principal officials of the chief Government Departments 
of Scotland, as well as of Chambers of Commerce of Scotland 
and Libraries. 


Clay Rooting Tiles 

N interesting and beautifully illustrated booklet has 

been issued by Messrs. Langley, London, Ltd., dealing 
with tiles produced by that firm. The tremendous growth 
in the use of tiles is shown by the expansion since 1863, 
when one tile works, employing 65 men, produced 600,000 
tiles per annum, whereas 11 works, employing 2,000 men, 
now produces 250 million pieces per annum 

The question of glazed roofing tiles is dealt with, and the 
possibilities of pre-determined colour schemes explored. 

Anyone wishing a copy of the booklet may obtain it by 
applying to Langley, London, Ltd., at 61, Borough High 


Street, S.E.1 


The Tyrolese Cookery Book. The Medici Society, Ltd 

2s. 6d 

pong oag wood-cuts and first-rate recipes make 
this book a thing to send to housewife friends this 

Christmas—they will thank you. One, I should add, 

should be kept at home 


Some Shorts and Pastimes of the English 3y Ralph 
Wotherspoon and L. M. Jackson. Illustrated by Alison 
Fuller. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 3s. 6d 
EDICATED to friends who informed the authors 
that they should have been better employed in doing 
honest work, this book is like the [british Pavilion in 
Paris, a huge joke, only here the joke is intentional 


La Vie Parisienne. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber & 
Faber. 3s. 6d 


N appreciation of Offenbach’s opera “ La Vie Parisi 


enne presented to the reader in a series of kaleido- 

scopic pictures ladies in crinolines, gentlemen in 
stove-pipe hats, weeping whiskers, pointed moustachios 
Carriages and pais life n Paris in the 1860's 


PERIODICALS 


The Architects’ Journal : 
Sept. 9. Competition for layout of Kincorth Estate, 
Aberdeen. Designs and Winner’s Report 
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Sept. 30. Extracts from papers read at D.I.A. con- 
ference. 
“Design as a Social Factor,’’ by Professor 
Herbert Read. 
“* Design for the City,’’ by E. Maxwell Fry. 
Oct. 7. Further extracts from papers read at D.I.A. 
conference. 
“Design for the City,’’ by Professor W. G. 
Holford. 
Gas Equipment Supplement. 
Nov. 18. Illustrated Supplement on Nursery Schools. 


The Builder : 

Sept. 24. ‘‘ Housing in Glasgow—Need for a Satellite 
Town,” by Gilbert McAllister. 

The Public Health Act, 1936. 

Oct. 8. ‘‘ Town and Country Planning Schemes—The 
Cost Factor,” by W. Ross Young. 
‘Underground Road Crossings of Paris,” 
extracts from a paper by Gaston Bardet. 

Nov. 12. ‘‘ Sanitation of Domestic Buidings,”’ by Henry 
H. Clay. 

Nov. 19. The Team Vailey Trading Estate. 


The Architect and Building News: 
Oct. 1. ‘‘ The Ribbon Development Act in Being,” 
a Review of the Ministry of Transport’s 
decision. 


Journal of R.I.B.A.: 

Sept. 11. ‘‘ Early Victorian Architecture, 1837-51,"’ by 
Henry Russell Hitchcock. 
“The Decline of the Mascen-Architect in 
Engiand,’”’ by Douglas Knoop and G, P. Jones. 

Nov. 8. Inaugural Address by the President, H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 
‘* The Planning of Schools,’’ by H. W. Burchett. 


Journal of The Royal Sanitary Institute ; 
Sept. “ Town Planning from an Architectural Stand- 
point,”’ by E. G. Allen 
I b 


Journal of T.P.1.: 

Sept “Local Government Powers in Relation to 
Decentralisation,’”’ by J. Jj. Clarke. 
“ Highways Amenities,” by H. P. Tame. 
‘Safety on Roads,” by D. H. Brown. 

Oct ‘The Town Planning of the City of London,” 
by E. E. Finch. 
‘The Town Planning of the County of Lon- 
don,” by H. Berry. 
‘“ Town Planning—Moscow or Manchester,”’ by 
Ernest Simon. 


Design and Construction : 


Sept ‘““ London Has No Plan,”’ by E. H. W. Atkinson. 
Oct “The 1,000th Council House in Welwyn 
Garden City,” by Charles W. Fox. 


Nov “A Visit to Helsingfors,”’ 
Williams. 
Air and Road Transport Supplement 


by Kk. Allport 


Architectural Association Journal : 
Nov ‘“ Neglected Fundamentals of Planning,’’ by 
F, J. Osborn. 


Municipal Review : 
Oct “A Bristol Improvement.” 


Roads and Road Construction ; 
Oct. 1. ‘‘ Modern Trends in Koad Junction Design,’ 
by H.S. L. Knight 
“The German Motor sktoads.’ 


Local Government Administration ; 
Sept “International Vederation of Housing and 
Town Planning,” by Donald Murray 
“ The Prevention of Smoke,’’ by M. Humery, of 
Paris 
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TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


The Official Architect : 


Oct. “Railway Buildings—Design Policy of the 
L.M.S.,” by William H. Hamlyn. 


The Scots Town and Country Councillor : 
Oct. ‘‘Scotland’s Overcrowded Cities,’’ by Gilbert 
McAllister. 


“Leicester Town Planning and Central Area 
Re-development,’’ by G. A. Kinman. 


The Labour Woman: 


Oct. “Women and the Town Planning Movement,” 
by Gilbert McAllister. 


Planning—P.E.P. Broadsheet : 


Sept. 7. ‘‘ What Has Been Done,’ a review of the last 
four years. 


Oct. 5. ‘“‘ Building and Housing Progress.”’ 


The American City : 
Sept. “Water for Industrial Purposes.”’ 
Oct. “The City’s Place in the Nation.” 


‘“Small-Town Planning for the Future,”’ by 


Henry S. Churchill. 
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The Monthly Labor Review : 


Oct. “ British Housing and Housing Policies, 
1919-1937," by Margaret H. Schoenfeld. 


‘Labor Involved in Industrial Production,” 
by John A. Baill. 


The Planners’ Journal : 
Sept.-Oct. ‘‘ Some Observations on Industrial Decentrali- 
sation,” by Max S. Wehrly. 
‘The Treatment of Intersections on Major 
Traffic Arteries,” by Frank Mailey. 
‘“* Town Planning in Siam,” by Burakan Kovit 
Architettura (Milan) : 


Sept. “Town Planning and Development of 
London.”’ 


The Plebs. : 
Dec. “Town Planning For the Workers” by 
Gilbert McAllister. 


The Phenix: 


Dec. ‘To Plan—or Not to Plan; A Study in 
Contrasts ’’ by Gilbert McAllister. 
‘Functions of the Housing Society” by 


Ronald Chamberlain ”’ 














A MODERN FACTORY AT LETCHWORTH 











With 10,000 Square Feet of Floor space CAN BE ERECTED 
on a 4 acre site—giving room for a future 10,000 foot extension— 


for £4,500. 
are as follows: 





If required on rent-purchase terms the payments 


15% Cash Deposit £675 
Balance of £3,825 repayable over 15 years by 
Annual Repayments of £373; 15; 6 


The + acre site let on a 990 years’ lease for £30 per annum 





Let us design a factory for you, planned to suit your industrial needs. 




















FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD., LETCHWORTH, & Algoa House, Moorfields, E.C.2 




















: TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 
oe 

the people of London 

could be induced 

to read 


your most admirable 


99 


literature... 


——Viscountess Rhondda at the opening of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association’s Exhibition at the Housing Centre, April, 1937 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 


have pleasure in announcing 


A NEW SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 


HEALTH AND GARDEN CITIES 
By Norman Macfadyen, M.B., D.P.H. 


PLANNING IS POSSIBLE 


THE MISSING LINK IN NATIONAL POLICY 
By F. J. Osborn 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF GARDEN CITIES 


A PLEA FOR PLANNED INDUSTRY 


By Rose Simpson 


(General Secretary of the English 
Women’s Co-operative Guild) 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH 


By Post, Sevenpence: From Book Department, G.C.&T.P.A., 13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1 








